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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  AT  HOME. 
Chap.  XII. — Useful  Knoieledye  (continued). 
There  were  others,  besides  IMr.  Primer,  who 
watched  with  interest  the  progress  made  by 
the  boys  in  the  construction  of  their  house. 
John  Ball,  the  clerk,  w'as  mightily  taken  w'ith 
their  skill,  and  complimented  Mr.  Primer  on 
the  useful  practical  knowledge  which  his 
pupils  shewed.  This  led  to  a  discussion,  in 
which  the  schoolmaster  laid  down  some  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  worth  relating. 

“  It  is  very  pleasant,”  observed  he:  “to  see 
,  the  boys  so  industriously  and  harmlessly  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  perhaps  the  occupation  in  which 
they  are  engaged  may  one  day  be  of  practi¬ 
cal  use  to  some  of  them, — especially  if  it 
should  hapjien  that  any  are  thrown,  like  Ro¬ 
binson  Crusoe,  on  a  desert  island,  and  have 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  lodging.” 

“  There  are,  however,  no  words  more 
vaguely  used  than  ‘  practical  knowledge,’ 
or  ‘useful  knowledge.’  I  do  not  mean  that 
what  is  commonly  called  useful  knowledge  is 
not  really  useful ;  but  when  you  call  a  thing 
’  emphatically  useful,  you  imply  that  it  is  es- 
I  pecially  deserving  of  that  name ;  whereas  the 
information  generally  given  under  the  head 
!  of  practical  or  useful  knowledge  appears  to 
nie  not  only  not  the  only  sort  of  information 
which  deserves  that  name,  but,  in  truth,  to 
he  inferior  in  practical  usefulness  to  many 
other  sorts  of  knowledge  which  might  be 
mentioned.  Look  at  the  title-jjage  of  this 
hook  :  it  is  called  ‘  Bingley’s  liseful  Know¬ 
ledge;  or,  a  familiar  Account  of  the  various 
productions  of  Nature,  mineral,  vegetable, 
mid  animal,  which  arc  chiefly  employed  for 
the  use  of  Man  ;  illustrated  with  numerous 
figures,  and  intended  as  a  work  both  of  in¬ 
struction  and  reference.’  What  I  complain 


of  is,  not  the  teaching  young  persons  such 
things,  but  the  calling  them  emphatically 
‘useful  knowledge;’  wliereas  the  real  useful¬ 
ness  of  much  of  the  information  conveyed  is 
very  doubtful ;  and  many  other  branches  of 
information,  not  hinted  at  in  the  book,  are 
infinitely  more  useful  and  practical.  Look  first 
at  the  frontispiece — it  represents  the  compara¬ 
tive  height  of  all  the  principal  mountains  in 
the  world  ;  and  is  a  very  pretty  drawing,  and 
gives  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume.  But  I  would  beg  to  ask,  what 
is  the  pre-eminent  usefulness  to  children  or 
young  persons  to  know  that  the  mountain 
Dhawalgeri,  in  Nepaul,  is  27,667  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  that  Chimporazo,  in  South  America, 
is  20,900 ;  and  Cotopaxi  18,880.  It  is  all  very 
well,  no  doubt,  for  young  persons  to  know 
these  things,  in  order  that  if  they  are  asked, 
they  may  give  the  information  ;  but  as  to  any 
practical  usefulness — that  is,  any  good  it  may 
do  them — the  benefit  seems  very  problemati¬ 
cal.  Yet  this  is  the  character  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  conveyed  in  books  of  practical  or  useful 
knowledge.  Look,  here  is  another  book  re¬ 
cently  published,  with  rather  a  long  title ;  it  is 
called  ‘Elements  of  Practical  Knowledge,  or 
the  young  Inquirer  answered  :  explaining,  in 
question  and  answer,  and  in  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  what  most  things  daily  used,  seen, 
and  talked  of,  are;  what  they  are  made  of, 
where  found,  and  to  what  uses  applied, — 
including  articles  of  food  and  aliment;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  or  in  common  use;  metals,  gems, 
jewellery,  and  some  account  of  the  principal 
inventions  and  most  interesting  manufactures, 
with  illustrations.’  The  first  question  is, 
‘  What  is  cream  ?  Answer :  The  oily  and  richest 
part  of  milk,  which  being  the  lightest  portion 
of  it,  collects  on  the  top,  and  which,  when 
skimmed  and  churned,  makes  butter.’  This  is 
very  useful  practical  knowledge  to  a  young 
woman  who  is  learning  to  be  a  dairy-maid; 
and  very  well  for  all  young  persons  to  know, 
even  though  it  lead  to  no  practical  result. 
Let  us  take  a  few  more  of  the  questions. 
What  spirits  arc  used  in  England  besides 
brandy?  Answer:  Hum,  gin,  hollands,  and 
whisky.  What  is  musk  ?  What  is  opium  ? 
AVhat  is  Parian  marble?  In  what  manner 
did  King  Alfred  measure  time  ?  When  were 
hackney-coaches  invented  ?  Does  not  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  possess  a  very  fine  dia¬ 
mond  ?  What  kind  of  stone  is  the  aqua- 
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marine  ?  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why  all 
this  is  emphatically  called  ‘  useful  or  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge;’  when  the  only  apparent 
use  is,'  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ignorance, 
and,  generally  speaking,  no  other  useful  result 
can  possibly  happen.  I  remember  when  the 
Penny  Magazine  was  first  put  forth  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  one  of  the  first  numbers  contained  an 
instruction  ‘how  to  catch  turtles;’  and  a  very 
amusing  wood-engraving  was  given,  renre- 
senting  the  process  of  turning  them  on  their 
backs.  To  the  crew  of  a  vessel  destined  for 
the  West  Indies  this  would  doubtless  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  information,  and  would  ena-  I 
ble  them  to  vary  their  diet  of  hard  biscuits  | 
and  salt  pork  very  agreeably.  But  what  use 
such  information  could  possibly  bo  of  to  the 
mechanics  of  Manchester  or  Leeds,  is  rather 
difficult  to  make  out.  You  will  hear  persons 
dilate  on  the  great  usefulness  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  hence  argue,  that  to  give  young 
persons  a  knowledge  of  its  power  and  mecha¬ 
nism,  to  explain  to  them  the  mysteries  of  the 
high-pressure  and  low-pressure,  the  crank, 
piston,  governor,  &c.,  is  to  give  them  useful  I 
Knowledge.  But  what  use  will  all  this  be  to 
young  people,  beyond  enabling  them  to  talk 
about  It.  For  my  iiart,  I  think  the  most  | 
really  useful  knowledge  about  steam-engines 
is  contained  in  ‘  Bradshaw’s  Guide,’  in  which 
you  may  learn  where  the  steam-engine  will 
take  you,  what  time  the  train  sets  out,  and 
how  much  you  have  to  pay.  It  is  of  very  ; 
little  importance  to  ninety-nine  persons  in  a  ' 
hundred  of  those  who  are  in  the  train,  to  know 
scientifically  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  or  the  i 
particular  construction  of  the  engine  which 
whirls  them  along. 

“  I  do  not  in  the  least  desire,”  continued  I 
the  schoolmaster,  “to  discourage  my  pupils  I 
in  obtaining  the  sort  of  information  whicli  is 
generally  comprised  under  the  head  of  useful 
or  practical  knowledge:  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  always  anxious  to  assist  them  in  such  { 
pursuits.  Only  I  wish  that  they  should  know 
the  real  value  of  these  things,  and  not,  like 
too  many  jieople,  despise  other  knowledge 
which  is  infinitely  more  useful  and  practical. 
It  is  really  quite  surprising  to  see  tne  undue 
importance  which  is  attached  by  many  per¬ 
sons  to  this  sort  of  knowledge.  I  met  with 
the  following  extracts  the  oUier  day  from  a 
book  called  ‘The  Moral  Reformer’ — ‘  One  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  modes  of  com¬ 
municating  knowledge’  [meaning,  knowledge 
about  arts  and  sciences]  ‘  is  by  means  of  ])ub- 
lic  lectures . If  there  should  be  a  diffi¬ 

culty  in  obtaining  suitable  places,  I  see  no 
reason  why  useful  lectures  may  not  be  given 
in  any  church  or  chapel . Do  we  com¬ 

plain  of  the  scarcity  of  persons  qualified  to 
take  a  part  in  thus  instructing  the  peu]>le? 

.  .  .  I  c  annot  understand  why  so  much  need 


be  spent  upon  the  education  of  ministers,  if 
some  small  portion  of  their  time  may  not  be 
devoted  to  iiopular  and  useful  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Calling  sinners  to  re¬ 
pentance,  and  teaching  mankind  the  plain 
and  practical  truths  of  Christianity,  do  not, 
in  my  opinion,  require  an  university  educa¬ 
tion  ;  ...  if  employed  in  gratuitous  lectures, 
whilst  imparting  information  to  others,  they, 
[the  clergy]  ‘  would  be  improving  themselves; 
and  thus,  by  securing  the  esteem  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  would  doubtless  be  preparing  their  minds 
for  the  more  cordial  reception  of  religious 
truths.’ 

“  Now  that  a  clergyman,  or  any  one  else 
who  may  hajipen  to  have  a  knowlMge  of  any 
art  or  science,  should  afford  the  benefit  of  his 
information  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  at  any 
well-conducted  institution,  is  very  reason¬ 
able.  But  the  idea  of  converting  our  clergy 
into  lecturers  on  arts  and  sciences,  when  we 
know,  from  sad  experience,  that  the  numbers 
which  we  have  are  not  half  sufficient  for  the 
duties  of  the  ministry,  and  that  many  of  them 
every  year  are  worn  out  by  fatigue  in  minis¬ 
tering  amidst  our  dense  populations,  and  pass 
awav  from  the  scenes  of  their  labour  little 
heeded  by  the  busy  world, — to  think  of  re¬ 
moving  God's  ministers  from  their  pastoral 
labours,  or  the  study  of  God’s  word — to  take 
them  from  the  bedside  of  the  sick  or  dying, 
and  require  of  them  to  amuse  the  people  with 
telling  them  which  is  the  highest  mountain 
or  the  longest  river,  and  that  all  this  should 
be  done  in  those  ancient,  venerable  structures  i 
which  were  raised  by  our  forefathers  for  the  ' 
solemn  worship  of  Almighty  God, — really  ar¬ 
gues  a  confusion  of  ideas,  a  want  of  rever¬ 
ence,  and  utter  disregard  of  all  that  is  solemn 
I  and  sacred,  which  one  would  scarcely  have 
1  exiiccted  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 

1  The  worthy  schoolmaster  grew  (juite  warm 
1  while  he  expatiated  on  the  subject;  and  as 
I  his  companion  listened  very  attentively,  he 
]  thus  proceeded  : — 

I  “The  undue  exaltation  of  what  is  called 
j  practical  or  useful  knowledge  is  not  only  per- 
'  nicious  in  thus  confusing  people’s  ideas,  and 
I  giving  wrong  impressions,  but  it  is  also  found 
!  that  the  same  habit  of  mind  is  apt  to  decry  the 
'  great  truths  of  religion,  as  if  they  were  not 
'[  practical  and  useful,  but  mere  unprofitable 
speculations,  and  matters  of  controversy.  We 
j  live  in  a  world  so  absorbed  in  sense,  and  the 
I  value  of  things  is  so  habitually  measured  by 
I  their  visible  advantages,  and  most  of  our 
newspapers  and  periodical  writings  are  m 
.  imbued  with  these  opinions,  that  to  maintain 
contrary  views  savours  almost  of  paradox.  I 
dare  say  you  will  think  it  very  strange  when 
I  assert,  that  the  most  useful  and  practied 
knowledge  we  can  possibly  give  to  young  ptf‘ 

'  sous  is  what  some  would  call  mere  controvtw 
doctrines.  What  is  the  object  of  education? 
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Its  true  end  and  object  surely  is,  to  train  up  a 
voung  man  to  do  liis  duty  to  God  and  man. 
But  we  know  the  temptations  to  which  youth 
is  liable — temptations  to  seek  pleasure  rather 
than  duty — to  fall  oti'into  the  seducing  snares 
of  sill.  Well,  then,  surely  whatsoever  kiiow- 
Inlge  shall  save  him  from  sin,  and  enable 
him  to  pursue  a  fair,  honest,  and  virtuous 
course,  is  the  most  practical  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge  lie  can  possess.  And  what  is  this  know¬ 
ledge  ?  Why  the  knowledge  where  to  go  for 
aid  in  time  of  need — the  knowledge  that  he 
must  pray  to  his  heavenly  Father  for  aid,  in 
the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  His  divine  Sun, 
and  supplicate  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  third  person  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity. 
This,  I  confidently  suy,  the  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  is  the  must  yiractical  and  useful 
knowledge  which  he  can  possess.  But  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  all  this  doctrine  is  con¬ 
troverted  by  the  Sociiiian.  The  Socinian,  or 
Unitarian,  does  not  worship  the  Lord  .Tesus 
Christ  as  Lord  over  all ;  he  does  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  atonement  made  for  sin,  and  the 
netful  aid  of  the  Holy  Snirit.  All  this  is  to 
him  matter  of  dispute  and  controversy.  And 
yet,  to  know  and  believe  these  great  truths, 
as  they  have  been  revealed  by  God,  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Church,  is  the  very  foundation 
of  the  faith,  and  every-day  practice  of  each 
true  Christian — it  is  the  practical  source  of 
all  true  Christian  principle. 

“Take  another  instance  of  the  same  sort. 
Is  it  not  a  most  imjiortant  branch  of  practical 
and  useful  knowledge,  to  know  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  sniritual  strengthening  and  refresh¬ 
ment  whicli  the  soul  so  much  requires  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  this  troublesome  world? 
Well,  we  have  been  taught,  from  our  youth 
up,  that  this  strengthening  and  refreshment  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  worthy  participation  in 
the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Is 
it  not,  then,  a  most  important  practical  ques¬ 
tion,  whence  we  may  have  the  precious  sacra¬ 
ment?  who  are  authorised  to  administer  it  to 
us?  Here,  then,  come  in  the  deeply  contro¬ 
verted  questions  between  the  Churchman  and 
Dissenter.  The  truth  is,  that  what  flippant 
persons  of  the  jirescnt  day  are  accustomed 
to  stigmatise  as  controversial  divinity,  is,  in 
reality,  often  the  most  vital  Christian  truth, 
and  essential  to  every  man,  to  enable  him  to 
live  daily  as  he  ought  to  live.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  those  persons  who  desire  to  banish  from 
our  schools  and  other  institutions  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  tlie  Church  are,  to  say 
the  least,  very  much  to  be  suspected.  For 
aurelv  the  knowledge  of  God’s  eternal  truth, 
whether  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God  of  very 
God,  the  object  of  our  devout  worship,  or 
merely  a  divine  teacher,  if  so  much — the 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  grace,  liow  we  are 
to  seek  refreshment  for  our  wearied  spirit, 
and  aid  against  the  power  of  sin,  so  os  to  be 


saved  at  the  last  great  day, — surely  this  is 
more  really  practical  and  useful  than  know¬ 
ledge  about  animals,  vegetables,  and  mine¬ 
rals,  and  which  is  the  tallest  mountain  or  the 
longest  river.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that,  because  I  grudge  the 
name  of  useful  knowledge  being  applied  to 
objects  the  use  and  value  of  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant,  I  by  any  means  wish 
to  disparage  the  real  value  of  what  the  world 
calls  useful.  On  the  contrary,  as  you  see,  I 
take  great  pains  that  my  boys  should  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  I  would  say  to  them,  ‘Avail 
yourselves  of  all  o|)portunities  of  increasing 
your  stock  of  knowledge ;  be  very  thankful  for 
the  means  afforded  you ;  deem  it  a  disgrace, 
in  the  present  day,  to  be  behind  others  in 
knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  and  all  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  natural  or  artificial  world; — in 
short,  get  all  the  knowledge  you  can.  But  in 
your  generous  pursuit  after  knowledge,  do 
not  forget  the  every-day  practical  value  of 
God's  eternal  truth.  Do  not  full  into  the 
error,  now  so  common  in  the  world  around 
you,  of  neglecting  or  disparaging  tliat  most 
truly  useful  and  jiractical  knowledge,  the 
grand  system  of  revealed  truth  taught  you 
by  the  Church  of  God,  whereby  alone  you 
I  will  be  enabled  rightly  to  shape  your  daily 
I  course  of  life,  and  live  to  the  glory  of  Him 
I  who  made  you.’  ” 

Chap.  XIII. — A  Mis-adventure. 

Theuk  is  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is 
the  exact  amount  of  liberty  or  restraint  which 
is  good  for  boys  during  their  play-hours.  To 
coop  them  up  in  a  narrow  playground,  which 
barely  affords  room  for  the  more  manly  games, 
is  sadly  dull  and  irksome.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  let  them  run  wild  all  over  town  or  country 
is  equally  objectionable,  as  leading  them  into 
a  variety  of  scrapes.  Mr.  Primer’s  establish¬ 
ment  being  small,  the  playground  was  rather 
contracted  —  but,  fortunately  for  him,  there 
was  a  piece  of  open  common  ground  at  a  short 
distance,  to  which  the  boys  were  able  to  resort 
for  cricket,  and  other  amusements.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  took  them  from  under  his  immediate 
eye :  generally  speaking,  however,  the  tone  of 
the  school  was  so  good,  that  they  were  safely 
trusted  at  this  short  distance  from  home. 

Mr.  Primer  had  a  pole  and  other  apparatus 
:  set  up  in  his  small  school-yard,  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  For  a  short  time  this  was  very 
popular — but  the  boys  soon  got  tired  of  it — 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  who  were 
the  must  expert ;  these  still  took  delight  in 
shewing  oft'  their  activity.  Boys,  and  grown¬ 
up  jieuplo  too,  are  naturally  fund  of  that  in 
wliich  they  excel.  The  generality,  however, 
greatly  preferred  their  old  games  at  prison- 
bars  and  foot-ball ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Primer  was  quite  inclined  to  think  that  a  good 
earnest  game,  in  which  a  personal  competition 
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in  strength  and  activity  was  called  forth,  wm, 
after  all,  a  better  thing  than  all  the  gymnastics 
which  were  ever  invented  ;  and  though  he 
encouraged  their  industrial  pursuits,  their 
gardening  and  house-building,  yet  he  never 
objected  to  their  request  to  go  to  the  green  and 
have  a  game  at  foot-ball.  There  is  something 
in  the  common  8j)orts  naturally  and  sponta¬ 
neously  adopted  by  boys  themselves,  that  has 
more  tendency  to  call  out  the  sturdiness  and 
courage  of  the  English  character,  and  keep 
boj's  in  good  health  and  spirits,  than  those 
more  artiiicial  and  refined  sports,  which  may 
seem  better  in  theory.  The  danger  is,  that  if 
boys  are  left  too  much  to  themselves,  some 
of  them  will  get  into  mischief ;  but  this  is  a 
less  objectionable  alternative  than  confining 
the  whole  school  to  occupations  in  which  they 
find  no  pastime  or  relaxation. 

One  day  Harry  Scamper  and  little  Jack 
Wilkins  came  home  wet  through  to  the  skin, 
and  covered  with  mud.  Mr.  Primer  met 
Jack  as  he  was  coming  down  stairs,  after 
changing  his  clothes.  “  Why,  how  now,  little 
fellow?  you  look  very  smart  with  your  best 
clothes !  How  comes  it  that  Mrs.  Primer  has 
given  you  them  ?” 

“  Please,  sir,”  said  Jack,  “  the  others  arc 
wet.” 

“  How  did  that  happen  ?” 

Jack  hesitated  a  good  deal,  and  at  last  said, 
“  Please  sir,  I  fell  into  the  pond  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  Harry  Scamper  pulled  me  out.” 

“  It  is  well  it  was  not  deep,  young  man,  or 
you  might  have  been  drowned.  But  I  must 
not  have  you  spoiling  your  clothes  by  getting 
into  muddy  ponds ;  your  father  will  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  that,  I  think.” 

Little  Jack  sneaked  off  evidently  very  glad 
to  escape  farther  questioning. 

That  evening  Mr.  Primer  received  a  note 
which  was  brought  him  by  Mr.  Wilmot’s 
gamekeeper.  It  was  to  the  following  effect : 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  think  it  my  duty  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  two  of  your  boys  have  been 
trespassing  in  my  park  ;  and  I  believe  one  of 
them  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  pool.  They 
just  managed  to  make  off  before  Hubert  got 
round  to  them,  so  that  I  cannot  identify  them. 
It  is  right,  however,  that  you  should  know  of 
it,  as  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  detect  them 
— anu  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  punished. 

“  Ever  yours  faithfully, 

“  George  Wilmot.” 

Mr.  Primer  was  greatly  annoyed  by  this 
intelligence ;  first,  because  he  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  give  offence  to  so  excellent  a 
neighbour  as  Mr.  Wilmot;  secondly,  because 
he  was  sorry  to  find  his  boys  could  not  be 
trusted ;  but  most  of  all  because  it  was  evident 
that  little  Jack  Wilkins  had  told  a  lie.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  quite  plain  what  was  the  course 


for  him  to  pursue.  The  first  thing  was  to  send 
for  Harry  Scamper.  Harry  came  in,  with 
conscious  guilt  depicted  in  his  face. 

“  So,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  “  I  hear  you  hare 
pulled  Jock  Wilkins  out  of  the  water?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Where  was  it  ?” 

Harry  gave  no  answer. 

“  Where  was  it?”  repeated  Mr.  Primer, in 
a  peremptory  tone. 

“  Sir,”  said  Harry,  “  I  will  not  tell  an  un¬ 
truth  ;  but,  as  another  was  concerned  as  well 
i  as  myself,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  answer¬ 
ing.’^ 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Primer;  “I  will  not 
oblige  you  to  inculpate  yourself, — and  am 
glad  that  you  have  not  attempted  to  deceive 
me,  os  I  grieve  to  say  your  companion  has. 
As  it  hapiiens,  I  know  that  you  have  been  in 
Mr.  Wilmot’s  park,  and,  I  am  afraid,  after  no 
good.” 

The  keeper  was  then  called  in,  who  stated 
that  he  was  passing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  water,  and  heard  a  heavy  plunge,  and 
loud  cries  for  help  from  a  boy  who  had  faiien 
down  the  steep  bank  into  the  pool ;  and  soon 
after,  he  saw  another  boy,  who  was  bigger 
than  the  first,  plunge  in,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  get  the  first  out.  “  I  thought 
they  would  both  nave  been  drowned,  for  it  is 
'  a  terrible  deep  place;  the  little  one  certainly 
'  would,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  other.  I  ran 
round  as  hard  as  I  could,  hoping  to  catch  them; 
but  they  crept  out  at  a  gap  in  the  park-pales. 
All  I  found  was  these  lines,  sir,  which  shew 
what  they  were  about ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is 
;  not  the  first  time,  for  I  have  seen  the  foot- 
;  marks  of  poachers  along  the  banks  several 
i  times.” 

!  “  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  against  this 

I  charge?”  said  Mr.  Primer  to  the  culprit,  who 
I  stood  before  him. 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Harry  ;  “  except  that  I  am 
j  very  sorry.” 

;  This  was  said  in  a  tone  hetoking  a  feeling 
i  between  boldness  and  respect,  which  cer- 
I  tainly  had  the  effect  of  disarming  the  school- 
1  master  of  a  good  deal  of  his  wrath.  However, 
i  he  knew  very  well  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to 
^  overlook  so  great  a  delinquency. 

I  “  I  am  glad  we  have  found  out  the  culprits, 

;  Mr.  Ilulfert.  You  may  tell  your  master  so, 
and  that  I  will  take  care  they  shall  not  go 
‘  unpunished.” 

I  As  soon  as  the  keeper  was  gone,  Mr.  Pri- 
I  mer  summoned  all  the  boys  into  the  school- 
{  room ;  and  calling  uji  Harry  Scamper  and 
Wilkins  before  him,  he  spoke  as  follows: 
i  “  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  take  serious  no- 
;  tice  of  a  very  flagrant  piece  of  misconduct— 
I  and  one  of  which  I  ho|>ed  none  of  you  would 
have  been  guilty.  Two  of  my  boys — these 
two,  Scamper  and  Wilkins  —  have  been  de¬ 
tected  in  poaching  on  Mr.  Wilmot’s  grounds. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  law  of  God,  who  has  expressly  said  ‘  Thou 
shait  not  steal.’  Whether  you  have  taken  any 
of  his  fish,  I  know  not ;  but  the  intention  and 
the  attempt  is  just  as  much  an  act  of  theft  as 
if  you  haa  succeeded.  In  the  next  place,  the 
act  is  one  of  great  ingratitude :  there  is  not  a 
more  generous  or  kind  man  in  the  country  than 
Mr.  Wilmot, — and  I  did  think,  that  after  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  which  he  has  done, — 
particularly  I  might  mention  his  lending  his 
Dorses,  when  we  made  our  excursion  to  Kenil¬ 
worth, — I  did  think  that  his  property  would 
have  been  safe  from  depredation.  It  is  a 
wicked  deed  to  covet  any  one’s  property ;  but 
to  be  guilty  of  this  crime  towards  so  kind  a 
benefactor  is  doubly  bad,  because  it  shews  in¬ 
gratitude.” 

Here  Harry  Scamper,  who  had  stood  hither¬ 
to  unmoved  except  by  shame,  burst  out  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

“  There  is,  however,  some  difference  in  the 
degree  of  your  guilt,”  said  Mr,  Primer,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  two  culprits.  “  You,  Scamper, 
being  the  elder  of  the  two,  were,  I  make  no 
doubt,  the  chief  instigator  to  this  crime,  and, 
on  that  account,  are  the  most  to  be  blamed  : 
there  are,  however,  some  circumstances  of 
palliation — first,  that  when  Wilkins  fell  into 
tlie  pool,  vou  did  all  you  could,  even  risked 
your  own  life,  to  save  him ;  and,  secondly,  tliat 
you  did  not  attempt  to  cover  your  misde¬ 
meanor  by  a  lie. — You,  Wilkins,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  regret  to  say,  were  base  enough  to 
attempt  to  conceal  your  fault  by  a  wicked 
falsehood.  There  is  no  worse  crime  of  which 
a  boy  can  be  guilty  than  lying.  It  is  a  crime 
which  I  never  pass  over,  but  am  determined 
always  to  punish  with  the  greatest  severity.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Primer  inflicted,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  school,  a  very  severe  fla¬ 
gellation  on  the  unfortunate  Jack  Wilkins; 
which  being  concluded,  he  summoned  Harry 
Scamper.  “  I  shall  not  flog  you,”  said  he ; 
“I  do  not  wish  to  disgrace  you,  as  you  did 
not  attempt  to  deceive  me.  It  is  my  wish  to 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  who  attempted  to  cover  his  fault 
by  a  lie,  and  one  who  scorned  to  do  so.  Your 
punishment,  and  Wilkins’  additional  punish¬ 
ment,  will  be  to  be  confined  for  the  next  three 
weeks  to  the  walls  of  the  school-yard. — I  do 
hope,”  said  Mr.  Primer,  addressing  the  rest 
of  the  school,  “  that  you  will  take  warning 
from  these  boys,  and  that  God  will  give  you 
nil  grace  to  resist  whatever  temptations  may 
assail  you,  to  do  what  your  consciences  tell 
you  is  wrong.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  CHUllClI. 

“  I  believe  In  one  catbuUc  and  ai>ostolic  Churcb.”  | 
ParUhioner.  A  subject  hat  often  been  brought 
before  me  in  the  controversial  publications  of  the  i| 


day,  of  great  difficulty  and  perplexity,  and  which  I 
have  resolved,  therefore,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
willingly  give  me  every  information  in  your  power, 
to  lay  before  you.  It  relates  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  the  Scriptures  we  read  of  one  body  or 
Church  (Ephes.  iv.  4.),  no  less  than  of  one  Lord, 
and  one  Faith,  which  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
unity  in  one  case  must  resemble,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  that  in  the  other.  And  yet  there  are  many 
”  denominations”  of  Christians  differing  from  each 
other  alike  in  government  and  doctrine,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  as  is  clear  from  these  differences, 
though  each  professing  to  be  the  true  Church, 
substantiate  their  claim  to  be  considered  such. 
Now  by  what  criterion  can  I  discover  the  true 
Church  amidst  these  discordant  pretenders  to  the 
title? 

Minister.  Your  question  is  a  most  important  one, 
and  requires  for  its  complete  answer  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  true  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  1  shall  therefore,  for  your  satis¬ 
faction,  enter  upon  the  subject  at  length.  Ere 
our  Saviour  left  the  world.  He  commissioned  His 
apostles  to  found  a  Church  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20), 
through  which  the  saving  blessings  of  His  atone¬ 
ment  might  be  communicated,  and  man  be  both 
brought  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  his  of¬ 
fended  Maker,  and  also  preserved  in  His  favour. 
Our  Saviour  did  not  merely  enjoin  the  apostles  to 
preach  faith  or  repentance  to  the  world  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  pardon,  through  Christ’s  atonement,  hut 
to  make  their  disciples  members  of  a  Church,  or 
divinely  appointed  body,  through  which  these  bless¬ 
ings  were  to  be  communicated,  with  no  intimation 
that  they  could  elsewhere  be  obtained.  Thus,  Saul 
the  persecutor,  after  his  miraculous  conversion,  and 
repentance  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  is  not  spoken 
of  as  forgiven  until  he  was  baptised  or  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Christian  Church  :  “  And  now,  why  tar- 
riest  thou  ?”  (says  Ananias  to  him  ;)  “  arise,  and  be 
baptised,  and  wash  away  thy  sins”  (Acts  xxii.  16). 
His  repentance  availed  not,  till  holy  baptism  washed 
away  his  sins,  and  made  him  a  member  of  Christ’s 
body,  the  Church.  And  in  like  manner  in  regard  to 
the  other  conversions  narrated  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  an  admission  into  the  Church  by  baptism  is 
always  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
covenanted  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  three 
thousand,  for  example,  converted  by  St.  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  38),  are  exhorted  by 
the  apostle  to  be  baptised,  with  the  express  pro¬ 
mise  that  in  this  holy  sacrament  the  gospel-bless¬ 
ings  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  renewal  of  divine 
grace  would  be  afforded.  Thus  in  the  apostolic 
age ;  and  our  Lord’s  dealings  then  clearly  intimated 
His  will  at  every  succeeding  period  ;  He  added  to 
the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.” 

Parish.  1  perceive  now  that  the  Church  is  a 
divinely  appointed  institution,  to  communicate, 
through  her  ordinances,  the  blessings  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  ;  and  also,  that  we  can  alone  as  members  of 
her  communion  be  made  partakers  of  these  bless¬ 
ings  ;  but  you  have  not  informed  me  which  is  the 
true  Church,  or  how  it  may  be  discovered. 

Minist.  1  will  proceed  to  other  characteristics 
of  the  Church.  It  is,  we  may  next  remark,  a  visi¬ 
ble  body,  which  is  indeed  implied  in  what  has  been 
already  said,  since  certainly  the  early  converts  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  were  not  joined  by  baptism 
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to  an  hviiible  community;  and  is  described  by 
Christ  under  such  terms  as  clearly  i^ly  its  visi¬ 
bility  :  “  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone; 
but  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  take  with  thee  two  or 
three  more,  and  if  he  shall  neglect  to  bear  them, 
tell  it  unto  the  Church ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  bear 
the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  roan 
and  a  publican”  (Matt  xviii.  15-17).  Now  what 
advice  does  our  Saviour  here  give,  if  the  Church  be 
an  invisible  body  ?  He  enjoins  a  reference  to  an 
invisible  judgment-seat,  and  an  acting  upon  its 
decision.  Again,  St.  Paul,  in  his  directions  to  Ti¬ 
mothy  on  appointing  him  bishop,  in  order  that,  in 
the  apostles’  absence,  he  might  know  how  to  behave 
himself  in  the  “house  of  God,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,”  implies  the  fact  we  are  contending 
for,  since  surely  the  “  house  of  God,”  in  which  the 
bishop’s  ministry  was  to  be  exercised,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  whose  affairs  the  apostolic  precepts 
were  given,  was  a  visible  assembly,  and  not  a  secret 
undiscernible  body.  The  power  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  also,  or  exclusion  from  Christ's  fold,  and 
re-admission  of  the  returning  penitent,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  (1  Cor.  v.  5) ;  the 
sin  of  schism,  or  separation  from  this  body,  against 
which  we  are  frequently  warned  in  Scripture,  no 
less  clearly  imply  its  visibility. 

Parish.  I  admit  the  conclusiveness  of  your 
proof  of  this  point;  but  why  do  you  particularly 
insist  upon  it,  as  it  seems  self-evident?  Is  it  not, 
I  would  ask,  a  matter  of  historic  and  unquestioned 
truth,  that  a  body  of  men  professing  a  belief  in  cer¬ 
tain  doctrines,  and  observing  certain  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  existed  in  the  early  ages,  separated  from 
the  heathen  world  around  them,  and  called  Chris¬ 
tians? 

Minis!.  ’This  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  this 
fact,  as  you  justly  state,  would  be  of  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  the  visibility  of  Christ’s  Church. 
The  reason  of  my  bringing  accumulated  proof  of 
this  point  arises  from  a  conviction  that  a  forget¬ 
fulness  of  it  has  been  the  main  cause  of  all  modern 
errors  respecting  the  Church.  In  order  to  set 
aside  the  argument  against  dissent  obviously  con¬ 
nected  with  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  men,  either 
disposed  to  dissent  themselves,  or  to  judge  cha¬ 
ritably,  at  it  is  called,  of  those  who  have  forsaken 
the  Church,  have  invented  a  modern  theory  of  an 
invisible  Church.  The  one  Church  or  body  spoken 
of  in  the  Dible,  and  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  consists,  they  say,  of 
pious  people  of  all  denominations  of  professing 
Christians ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our 
belief,  and  our  hearts  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
tee  think,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  essential  importance 
whether  we  belong  to  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
or  any  sect  of  dissenters. 

Parish.  I  have  often  heard  this  explanation  of 
the  “  one  Church”  given  by  Churchmen  no  less  than 
dissenters;  and  remember  that  I  once  attended  the 
meeting  of  a  society,  the  object  of  which  was  to  cir¬ 
culate  religious  publications,  and  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  alike  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  one  of 
the  speakers  of  which  obterved,  that  “  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  forget  all  minor  and  non- 
essential  differences,  and  to  unite  in  an  object  of 
this  kind,  which  was  alone  of  vital  importance,  the 
conversion  of  siuneri.”  The  remark  appeared  to 


me  at  the  time  exceedingly  liberal  and  charitable, 
and  I  well  remember  that  the  speaker  was  loudlv 
applauded  by  the  meeting. 

Mittist.  I  regret  that  there  are  societies  of  tbit 
ill-advised  nature  in  existence,  as  I  believe  they 
lead  no  less  to  a  perversion  of  the  truth  (since,  of 
course,  the  publications  of  such  societies  must 
be  framed  so  as  to  please  the  discordant  parties 
of  which  they  are  composed),  than  to  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  schism.  The  minor  differences  will  be 
examined  by  and  by.  The  notion  of  an  invisible 
Church  referred  to  as  consisting  of  pious  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  denominations,  is  opposed  to  the  proof 
already  alleged,  that  it  is  a  visible  body,  and  is  be¬ 
sides  directly  opposed  to  our  Saviour’s  description 
of  the  Church,  or  Gospel  kingdom.  It  is  likened 
by  Him  to  a  husbandman  who  sowed  wheat  in  his 
field,  but  when  men  slept,  the  parable  tells  us,  the 
enemy  came  and  sowed  tares;  the  servants  of  the 
husbandman,  wishing  to  root  up  the  tares,  were 
forbidden,  lest  they  should  root  up  the  wheat  also. 
Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest,  and  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  says  our  Saviour,  who  is  the  hea¬ 
venly  husbandman,  I  will  say  unto  the  reapers. 

Bind  the  tares  in  bundles  to  be  burnt,  but  gather 
the  wheat  into  my  barn”  Matt.  xiii.  24-30)  .From 
this  parable,  afterwards  explained  by  our  Saviour, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Church  will  consist  of  the 
righteous  and  wicked  (which  man  cannot,  in  all 
instances,  at  least,  distinguish  from  each  other), 
who  will  form  its  members  until  the  end  of  all 
things ;  and  consequently,  that  the  notion  of  an  in¬ 
visible  society,  consisting  of  the  good  only,  is  inac- 
cordant  with  its  true  nature,  as  thus  described. 

Parish.  I  perceive,  now,  that  the  Church  is  one 
visible  organised  body,  instituted  by  Christ  him¬ 
self  as  the  means  of  dispensing  the  blessings  of 
His  atonement,  and  therefore  cannot  consist  of  a 
junction  between  discordant  sects  and  parties,  who 
have  no  tie  of  union  either  in  regard  to  doctrine  or 
discipline.  I 

Minist.  Your  observation  is  undoubtedly  cor-  > 
rect.  The  metaphors  descriptive  of  the  unity  of 
Christ’s  Church, — as  the  members  of  a  body  to  each 
other  and  the  head,  the  branches  of  a  tree  to  the 
trunk,  the  stones  of  a  building  to  each  otlier  and 
the  foundation, — alike  forbid  the  notion  of  any  ima¬ 
ginary  union  which  leaves  men  disunited  in  belief 
and  mode  of  government,  and  leads  them  to  repre¬ 
sent  schism  and  division,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
warns  us  against  as  grievous  sins,  as  merely  con¬ 
stituting  a  trivial  and  non-essential  difference. 

Parish.  But  is  not  the  Church  sometimes  spoken  | 
of  in  Scripture  as  consisting  of  the  good  only  (Ephes.  | 
V.  27),  and  may  thus  be  regarded,  as  the  good  can 
be  known  to  God  only,  as  invisible?  or  may  we  not  I 
say  that  there  are  two  Churches,  one  visible,  and 
the  other  invisible;  the  one  entered  into  at  bap¬ 
tism,  and  the  other  at  our  conversion  ? 

Minist.  The  assertion  of  two  Churches  is 
plainly  contrary  to  Scripture  (Kphes.  iv.  4);  and 
if,  moreover,  the  privileges  of  Christianity  are 
alone  obtained  by  becoming  members  of  the  mcmi- 
blr,  in  opposition  to  the  risible  Church,  why  was 
the  latter  appointed  at  all  ?  There  is,  indeed,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  invisible  Church,  and  the  term 
itself  is  unobjectionable  if  rightly  understood  ai 
consisting  of  the  really  believing  and  faithful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  visible  Church,  or  of  that  innumerable 
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company  of  the  redeemed  who,  persevering  in  faith 
and  obedience  unto  the  end,  shall  hereafter  walk 
before  the  Lamb  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy. 
The  visible  Church  may  also  be  called  invisible  in 
another  respect,  I  mean  as  regards  its  privileges — 
u  the  new  birth  in  baptism,  and  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  holy  communion : 
these  are  in  their  own  nature  invisible,  the  subjects 
of  faith,  and  not  of  sight ;  and  being  imparted 
solely  to  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  through 
her  ordinances,  are  thus  her  peculiar  privileges. 
We  may  say  of  the  Church,  then,  that  “  it  is  a 
visible  body  invested  with,  or,  1  may  say,  existing 
in,  invisible  privileges.”* 

Parish.  Are  there  any  other  marks  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Church  of  Christ? 

Minist.  Yes;  it  is  apostolic.  The  Church  must 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to 
the  present  day,  since  Christ  promised  that  He 
would  be  with  the  Church  alway,  even  unto  the 
end,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  her.  Any  body  of  professing  Christians, 
therefore,  which  cannot  trace  their  origin  to  the 
apostolic  age,  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Christ’s  Church.  Try  any  sect  of  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters  by  this  criterion,  as,  fur  instance, 
the  Methodists.” 

Parish.  They  originated,  I  believe,  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  are  named  from  John 
Wesley,  their  founder,  or  father,  as  they  call  him. 

Minist.  What  claim,  then,  can  the  followers  of 
this  man  have  to  consider  themselves  as  a  part  of 
that  Church  which  our  Saviour  established,  since 
Wesley,  and  not  Christ,  founded  their  religion. 
Surely  H’esleyans  is  a  title  far  more  appropriate 
to  them  than  that  of  Christians.  The  claims  of  any 
other  sectarians,  as  the  Socinians,  Independents, 
Baptists,  or  Quakers,  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
test;  and  as  we  can  shew  the  origin  and  human 
founder  of  these  societies  (few  of  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  three  centuries),  their 
claims  are  at  once  set  aside.  Let  us  suppose  any 
of  these  to  be  the  true  Church,  and  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  our  Saviour’s  promise,  that  He 
would  be  with  His  Church  for  ever,  must  have 
failed,  as  during  the  time  which  intervened  between 
His  ascension  and  the  establishment  of  the  sect, 
no  true  Church  would  have  been  in  existence,  and 
mankind  would  have  wandered  in  heathenish  dark¬ 
ness,  “  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.” 

Parish.  I  see  now  that  dissent  in  any  form  can¬ 
not  be  a  branch  of  the  true  Church,  as  inconsistent 
with  Christ’s  promise  of  its  perpetual  duration. 
But  how  can  any  Church  founded  in  modern  times, 
as  when  a  heathen  country  is  converted  to  the 
Gospel,  claim  any  connexion  with  that  Church 
which  our  Saviour  founded  so  many  hundred  years 
ago?  Are  not  all  Churches  of  modern  foundation 
necessarily  separated  from  the  apostolic  age  and 
Church  ? 

Minist.  Before  I  answer  your  question,  I  will 
mention  anothcrcriterion  of  the  true  Church,  which 
will  enable  us,  in  the  clearest  manner,  to  test  the 
claims  of  any  pretended  one, — I  mean  the  mode  of 
government  established  in  it.  Now,  it  is  certain 
that  some  form  of  government  was  established  by 
the  apostles,  which  is,  of  course,  of  divine  institu- 

*  Parochial  Sormons  by  Ncwman,  Vol.  HI.  “Church 
Visible  and  Invisible.” 


tion,  as  the  Church  could  not  have  existed  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  years,  about  the 
lifetime  of  St.  John,  and  have  extended  over  Judea, 
a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to  Home, 
without  a  form  of  government.  This  form  is  not  only 
clearly  referred  to  in  Scripture,  but  also  borne  wit¬ 
ness  to  by  contemporary  authors,  as,  for  example, 
St.  Ignatius,  who  was  a  fellow-labourer  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  speaks  of  the  bishop,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
represents  this  threefold  ministry  as  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  a  Christian  Church.  When  our  Sa¬ 
viour  commissioned  His  apostles  to  found  a  Church, 
he  promised  to  be  with  them  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,  which,  as  addressed  to  mortal  men , 
could  only  be  fulfilled  in  a  perpetual  presence  with 
their  successors.  The  apostles  at  least  understood 
our  Saviour  in  this  sense,  or  they  would  not  have 
appointed  successors,  and  deputed  to  them  the 
power  of  governing  the  Church,  which  we  know 
from  the  New  Testament  that  they  did.  This  power 
was  given  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  has  been 
continued  from  one  bishop  to  another,  through  an 
unbroken  succession,  to  the  present  day.  You 
will  now,  I  think,  be  able  to  understand  the  mode 
of  the  connexion  of  any  modern  with  the  primitive 
Church  :  the  former  must  be  able  to  trace  its  union 
with  the  latter — and  thus  with  Christ — through 
the  episcopal  or  apostolical  succession.  Allow 
me  to  ask  if  you  are  able,  from  what  has  been 
said,  to  discover  any  assured  marks  of  the  true 
Church  7 

Parish.  You  have  shewn  that  the  Church  is  a 
visible  society,  has  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  threefold  mi¬ 
nistry,  which  marks  certainly  point  out  our  own 
Church  as  a  true  member  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
But  do  they  not  equally  agree  with  the  Romish 
Church  ? 

Minist.  The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  England  are  guilty  of  schism,  as  they  separated 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  established  in  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  From  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  first  alterations 
were  made  in  the  liturgical  offices  in  use  (in  puri¬ 
fying  them  from  corruptions  and  later  additions), 
to  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Ro¬ 
manists  had  no  separate  places  of  worship,  but 
whether  agreeing  with,  or  disapproving  of,  the  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  public  services,  frequented  the  Church 
as  before.  About  the  last-mentioned  period,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  whose  supremacy 
Queen  Elizabeth  refused  to  acknowledge,  the  Ro¬ 
manists,  t.  e.  they  who  approved  of  the  old  super¬ 
stitions,  withdrew  to  separate  assemblies ;  and  thus 
began  the  Romish  schism'  in  England. 

Parish.  Why  could  they  not  withdraw  to  sepa¬ 
rate  assemblies,  and  still  continue  a  branch  of  the 
true  Church  7 

Minist.  Because  a  branch  of  the  true  Church 
already,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  in  England ;  it 
was  consequently  impossible  that  another  could  be 
formed  in  the  same  place,  which  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  the  guilt  of  schism.  The  Romish 
sect  existing  in  England  should  be  dated  from  this 

<  Tills  fact  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  insisted 
npon  of  late.  If,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  a  Romanist  in 
England  is  as  much  a  sehismalic  as  a  Quaker  or  Socinian, 
both  should  on  that  ground  be  eqiuvlly  avoided  and  con¬ 
demned. — En, 
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schism,  which  dissevered  their  connexion  with  the 
one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

Parifh.  I  understand  now  why  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  no  claims  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  and  that 
that  title  can  alone  in  this  country  belong  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  importance  also  of  that 
article  of  our  Creed,  the  belief  in  one  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  appears  to  me  in  a  more 
striking  light  than  before,  as  affording  a  warning 
against  schism,  and  a  means  of  guidance  to  the  in¬ 
quirer  after  salvation  into  the  communion  of  the 
Apostolic  or  Episcopal  Church. 

Miniit.  Your  observation  is  undoubtedly  true: 
this  article  of  the  Creed,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
truism,  or  unimportant  truth,  as  it  would  be  to 
profess  our  belief  that  there  ever  would  be  faithful 
Christians  in  the  world,  is  in  reality  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  assures  us  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,  alone  possessed  of  the  means  of  grace,  and 
the  covenanted  promise  of  eternal  blessedness, 
will  ever,  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  world,  be 
preserved  hy  Divine  Power  amongst  mankind— an 
ark  of  refuge  and  safety  from  that  storm  of  divine 
wrath  which  awaits  a  fallen  world.  Its  characteris¬ 
tic  mark  of  unity  ought  also  to  warn  us  against 
trusting  to  any  other  fancied  means  of  escape  from 
God’s  wrath,  lest,  excluded  from  her  communion, 
we  lose  all  participation  in  our  Saviour’s  most  pre¬ 
cious  bloodshedding,  and  endanger  our  everlasting 
salvation.  Thus,  as  a  fundamental  article  of  our 
faith— one  indispensably  necessary  for  the  guar¬ 
dianship,  or  rather  the  very  existence  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  Christ — we  profess  a  belief  in  “  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.” 


MR.  CATLIN  AND  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 

The  name  of  Mr.  Catlin  will  probably  be  familiar 
to  many  of  our  re.Tders.  They  will  have  heard  of 
him  as  an  adventurer  who  has  spent  many  years  of 
his  life  among  the  native  tribes  of  North  America: 
but  the  two  large  volumes,  in  which  the  incidents 
of  that  residence  are  contained,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  many ;  and  few,  perhaps,  may  have  had 
the  opportunity  ofwilnessing  his  ”  I ndian  Gallery,” 
which  has  been  for  some  time  exhibited  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  London. 

Mr.  Catlin  is  by  birth  an  American ;  and  soon 
exchanged  the  profession  of  the  law  for  that  of  an 
artist.  He  longed,  however,  to  observe  nature  in 
more  simple  form  than  it  is  presented  to  view  in 
the  towns  of  the  United  States;  and  his  curiosity 
being  further  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  wild  I  ndian  tribes  passing  through 
the  place  in  which  he  dwelt,  he  determined,  in  the 
^ear  1832,  to  set  forth  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery 
into  the  “  Far  West,”  resolving,  if  possible,  to  visit 
every  tribe.  Eight  years  have  been  passed  in  this 
manner ;  and  the  result,  yet  incomplete,  we  have 
In  his  own  words :  “  I  have  visited  48  different 
tribes,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  found  speaking 
diflerent  languages,  and  containing  in  all  400,000 
souls.  I  have  brought  home  safe  and  in  good  order 
310  portraits  in  oil,  and  all  painted  in  their  native 
dress,  and  in  their  own  wigwams;  and  also  200 
other  paintings  in  oil,  containing  views  of  their 
villages,  their  wigwams,  their  games,  and  religious 


ceremonies,  &c.,  and  the  landscapes  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live ;  as  well  as  a  very  extensive  and 
curious  collection  of  their  costumes,  and  all  their 
other  manufactures,  from  the  size  of  a  wigwam 
down  to  the  size  of  a  quill  or  rattle.”  All  these 
are  now  being  exhibited,  and  copies  of  the  roost 
important  ones  are  engraved  in  the  volumes  which 
are  now  before  us. 

To  ascertain  what  are  the  habits  and  customs  of 
any  large  family  of  the  human  race  cannot  but  be 
an  interesting  inquiry:  but  there  are  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  these  tribes,  which 
commend  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  A  little  more  than  300  years  ago  they  were 
the  undisturbed  possessors  of  the  whole  continent 
of  North  America,  having  their  title  to  the  land  from 
”  the  Great  Spirit,”  who  created  them  and  placed 
them  there.  They  were  a  happy  and  flourishing 
people,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life  with  which 
they  were  acquainted;  numbering  sixteen  millions, 
and  "sending  that  number  of  daily  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  and  thanks  for  His  goodness  and  protec¬ 
tion.  The  country  was  entered  by  white  men ;  and 
thirty  |inillions  of  these  are  now  scuffling  for  the 
goods  and  luxuries  of  life  over  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  twelve  millions  of  red  men  ;  six  millions  of  whom 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  small-pox,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  sword,  the  bayonet,  and  whisky; 
all  which  means  of  their  death  and  destruction 
have  been  introduced  and  visited  upon  them  by 
acquisitive  white  men — and  by  white  men  whose 
forefathers  were  welcomed  and  embraced  in  the 
land  where  the  poor  Indian  met  and  fed  them 
with  *  ears  of  green  corn  and  pemican.’  Of  the 
two  millions  remaining  alive  at  this  time,  about 
1,400,000  are  already  the  miserable  living  victims 
and  dupes  of  white  men’s  cupidity,  —  degraded, 
discouraged,  and  lost  in  the  bewildering  maze  that 
is  produced  by  the  use  of  whisky  and  its  concomi¬ 
tant  vices;  and  the  remaining  number  are  yet  un¬ 
roused  and  unenticed  from  their  wild  haunts  and 
their  primitive  modes,  by  the  dread  or  love  of  the 
white  man  and  his  allurements.” 

Resides  the  actual  destruction  and  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  which  is  thus  being  every  where  introduced 
among  this  unoffending  people,  and  which  must 
shortly  end  in  their  entire  extinction,  Mr.  Catlin 
considers  that  within  eight  or  ten  years  they  must 
become  the  victims  of  famine.  M'ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  tribes,  who  cultivate  corn  to  be 
eaten  only  as  a  green  vegetable  during  a  veiy  few 
days  of  the  year,  the  Indians  live  entirely  on  ani¬ 
mal  food.  The  buffalo  is,  in  fact,  to  them  the  staff 
of  life,  and  the  magazine  for  all  necessaries. 

“  The  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  they  con¬ 
vert  the  body  and  other  parts  of  that  animal 
are  almost  incredible  to  any  person  who  has  not 
actually  dwelt  among  these  people,  and  closely 
studied  their  manners  and  customs.  Every  part 
of  the  flesh  is  converted  into  food  in  some  shape 
or  other,  and  on  it  they  entirely  subsist.  The  robes 
of  the  animals  are  worn  by  the  Indians  instead  of 
blankets ;  their  skins,  when  tanned,  are  used  as 
coverings  for  their  lodges,  and  for  their  beds:  un¬ 
dressed  they  arc  used  for  constructing  canoes,  for 
saddles  and  bridles,  lassoes  and  thongs.  Their 
horns  are  shaped  into  ladles  and  spoons  :  the 
brains  are  used  for  dressing  the  skins  ;  their  bones 
are  used  for  saddle-trees,  for  war-clubs,  and 
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scrapers  for  graining  the  robes;  and  others  are 
broken  up  for  the  marrow  contained  in  them. 
Their  sinews  are  used  fur  strings  and  backs  to 
their  bows ;  for  thread  to  string  their  beads  and 
sew  their  dresses.  The  feet  of  the  animals  arc 
boiled  with  their  hoofs,  for  the  glue  they  contain, 
for  fastening  their  arrow-points,  and  many  other 
uses.  The  hair  from  the  head  and  shoulders, 
which  is  long,  is  twisted  and  braided  into  halters ; 
and  the  tail  used  for  a  fly- brush.” 

Painful,  then,  is  it  to  learn,  that  the  avarice  of  the 
whites  is  hastening  the  total  extermination  of  this 
noble  animal ;  and  is  absolutely  availing  itself  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  to  make  them  the 
instruments  of  this  fatal  measure.  The  whole  of 
the  frontier  is  occupied  by  fur-trading  companies 
from  America,  England,  and  Russia,  who,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  little  whisky,  or  by  some  worthless 
bauble,  induce  these  poor  people  to  slaughter  whole 
herds  of  budaloes.  .Mr.  Catlin  mentions  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  few  hours  “  fourteen  hundred 
fresh  bulTalo-tongucs”  (an  article  of  luxury  in 
Europe)  were  in  this  manner  obtained. 

Now  let  us  inquire  what  Mr.  Catlin  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  sojourned — the  unsophisticated  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  great  western  plains  or  praicries.  He 
declares  the  Indian  in  his  natural  state,  as  seen 
“  under  his  own  humble  roof,  with  his  wife  and 
children  around  him,  and  his  faithful  dogs  and 
horses  hanging  about  his  hospitable  tenement,” 
to  be  an  ”  honest  and  honourable  man.”  ”  I  have 
been  welcomed  generally  in  their  country  (he  says), 
and  treated  to  the  best  that  they  could  give  me : 
they  have  often  escorted  me  through  their  ene¬ 
mies'  country  at  some  hazard  to  their  own  lives, 
and  aided  me  in  passing  mountains  and  rivers  with 
my  awkward  baggage :  and,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstanees  of  exposure,  no  Indian  ever  betrayed 
me  or  struck  me  a  blow,  or  stele  from  me  a  shil¬ 
ling's  worth  of  property,  that  I  am  aware  of.  .  .  In 
these  little  communities  I  have  often  beheld  peace, 
and  happiness,  and  quiet,  reigning  supreme,  fur 
which  kings  and  emperors  might  envy  them.  I 
have  seen  rights  and  virtue  protected,  and  wrongs 
redressed ;  and  1  have  seen  conjugal,  tilial,  and 
paternal  afleciion  in  the  simplicity  and  contented- 
ncss  of  nature.  1  have  unavoidably  formed  strong 
and  warm  attachments  to  some  of  these  men,  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  forget, — who  have  brought  me 
near  to  their  hearts,  and  in  our  final  separation 
have  embraced  me  in  their  arms,  and  commended 
me  and  my  aflairs  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great 
Spirit.” 

Of  course  there  are  customs  existing  among  the 
Indians  which  are  very  revolting  to  our  ideas. 
We  will  now  mention  one  of  this  class,  and  shall 
then  add  Mr.  Gatlin's  comment  upon  it. 

“  When  we  were  about  to  start  on  our  way  up 
the  river  from  the  village  of  the  Puncahs,  we  found 
that  they  were  packing  up  all  their  goods,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  start  for  the  prairies,  further  to  the  west, 
in  pursuit  of  bulTaloes,  to  dry  meat  for  their  winter's 
supplies.  They  look  down  their  wigwams  of  skins 
to  carry  with  them,  and  all  were  flat  to  the  ground, 
and  every  thing  )iacking  up  ready  fur  the  start. 
My  attention  was  directed  by  Major  Sandford,  the 
Indian  agent,  to  one  of  the  most  miserable  and 
helpless-looking  objects  that  1  ever  had  seen  in 


my  life— a  very  aged  and  emaciated  man  of  the 
tribe,  who  he  told  me  was  to  be  exposed.  The  tribe 
were  going  where  hunger  and  dire  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  go;  and  this  pitiable  object,  who 
had  once  been  a  chief,  and  a  man  of  distinction  in 
his  tribe,  who  was  too  old  to  travel,  being  reduced 
to  mere  skin  and  bone,  was  to  be  left  to  starve,  or 
meet  with  such  death  as  might  fall  to  his  lot,  and 
his  bones  be  picked  by  the  wolves !  I  lingered 
around  this  poor,  old,  forsaken  patriarch  for  hours 
before  we  started,  to  indulge  the  tears  of  sympathy 
which  were  flowing  for  the  sake  of  this  poor  be¬ 
nighted  and  decrepit  old  man,  whose  worn-out 
limbs  were  no  longer  able  to  support  him,  their 
kind  and  faithful  offices  having  long  since  been 
performed,  and  his  body  and  mind  doomed  to 
linger  into  the  withering  agony  of  decay,  and  gra¬ 
dual  solitary  death.  I  wept,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
weep,  for  the  painful  looks  and  the  dreary  prospects 
of  this  old  veteran,  whose  eyes  were  dimmed,  whose 
venerable  locks  where  whitened  by  an  hundred 
years,  whose  limbs  were  almost  naked,  and  trem¬ 
bling  as  he  sat  by  a  small  Are  which  his  friends 
had  left  him,  with  a  few  sticks  of  wood  within  his 
reach,  and  a  buffalo's  skin  stretched  on  some 
crotches  over  his  head.  Such  was  to  be  his  only 
dwelling,  and  such  the  chances  for  his  life,  with 
only  a  few  half-picked  bones  that  were  laid  within 
his  reach,  and  a  dish  of  water,  without  weapons  or 
means  of  any  kind  to  replenish  them,  or  strength 
to  move  his  body  from  its  fatal  locality.  In  this 
sad  plight  I  mournfully  contemplated  this  miserable 
remnant  of  existence,  who  had  unluckily  outlived 
the  fates  and  accidents  of  wars,  to  die  alone,  at 
death's  leisure.  His  friends  and  his  children  had 
all  left  him,  and  were  preparing  in  a  little  time  to 
be  on  the  march.  He  had  told  them  to  leave  him; 
‘  he  was  old  (he  said),  and  too  feeble  to  march. 
My  children  (said  he),  our  nation  is  poor,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  you  should  all  go  to  the  country 
where  you  can  get  meat :  my  eyes  are  dim,  and  my 
strength  is  no  more :  my  days  are  nearly  all  num¬ 
bered,  and  1  am  a  burden  to  my  children :  1  can¬ 
not  go,  and  I  wish  to  die.  Keep  your  hearts  stout, 
and  think  not  of  me ;  I  am  no  longer  good  for  any 
thing.'  In  this  they  had  tinished  the  ceremony  of 
exposing  him,  and  taken  their  final  leave  of  him.  I 
advanced  to  the  old  man,  and  was,  doubtless,  the 
last  human  being  who  held  converse  with  him.  I 
sat  by  the  side  of  him,  and  though  he  could  not 
distinctly  see  me,  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  smiled,  evidently  aware  that  I  was  a  white  man, 
and  that  I  sympathised  with  his  inevitable  misfor¬ 
tune.  I  shook  hands  again  with  him  and  left  him. 
This  cruel  custom  of  exposing  their  aged  people 
belongs,  1  think,  to  all  tbe  tribes  who  roam  about 
the  prairies,  making  severe  marches.  When  such 
decrepit  persons  are  totally  unable  to  go— unable 
to  ride  or  to  walk — when  they  have  no  means  of 
carrying  them, — it  often  becomes  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  cases  that  they  should  be  left :  and 
they  uniformly  insist  upon  it,  saying,  as  this  old 
man  did,  that  they  are  old  and  of  no  further  use — 
that  they  left  their  fathers  in  the  same  manner — 
that  they  wisli  to  die,  and  that  their  children  must 
not  mourn  for  them.” 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Scythians  were  in 
the  habit  of  burning  the  old  persons  belonging  to 
their  tribes. 

h2 
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We  purposely  introduce  this  painful  narrative,  aelvei,  and  cannot  do  a  great  deal.  Though  our 
lest  we  should  seem  unduly  to  depreciate  the  bless-  brother  has  lived  very  poor  since  he  came  among 
ings  of  civilisation.  In  the  main,  however,  it  can-  us,  he  is  patient,  and  makes  no  complaint;  we 
not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Gatlin's  researches  arc  cal-  pity  him,  because  we  love  him  as  we  do  ourselves, 
culated  to  raise  these  tribes  very  much  in  our  esti-  We  wish  to  do  something  for  his  support;  but 
ination,  and  to  suggest  some  very  important  views  this  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  at  present,  as  we 
of  responsibility  to  us  as  a  nation  and  a  Church,  have  lately  raised  between  3  and  4000  dollars,  to 
We  have  already  learnt  that  in  their  primitive  con-  enable  us  to  build  a  little  chapel."  The  letter  con¬ 
dition  they  are  temperate,  honest,  chaste,  affection-  eludes — “  Come,  venerable  Father,  and  visit  your 
ate,  and  skilful ;  but  that  after  intercourse  with  children,  and  warm  their  hearts  by  your  presence 
white  men  they  become  false  and  thievish,  idle  and  in  the  things  which  belong  to  their  everlasting 
drunken.  It  is  well  that  we  should  consider  this,  peace.  May  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  whom 
when  we  feel  disposed  to  pride  ourselves  upon  the  you  serve,  be  with  you,  and  His  blessing  remain 
progress  of  civilisation  and  refinement  among  us,  with  you!  We,  venerable  Father,  remain  your 
or  upon  our  exertions  to  evangelise  the  heathen,  dutiful  children  and  is  signed  by  the  dilfcrent 
A  single  fact  of  this  kind  is  enough  to  dissipate  all  heads  of  the  tribe.  Bishop  Hobart  afterwards 
self-complacency ;  and  to  fill  us  with  the  deepest  visited  them,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  fervour 
shame  and  remorse,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  of  their  devotion,  and  the  intelligent  manner  in 
the  avarice  and  profligacy  of  our  own  countrymen,  which  they  used  the  services  of  our  Church.  He 
and  of  the  Americans  our  descendants,  which  is  also  ordained  Mr.  Williams  to  take  the  oversight 
producing  this  awful  demoralisation.  The  natural  of  their  souls. 

inquiry  is,  whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  We  shall  conclude  with  an  interesting  story, 
stay  this  plague.  We  fear  that  it  is  now  too  late,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Gatlin's  manner  of  travelling; 
That  in  times  past  it  might  have  been  done,  there  and  shewing,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  same 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  Had  our  traders  been  well  im-  kindness  of  heart  which  has  led  him  to  advocate 
bued  with  Christian  principles  when  they  went  forth,  the  cause  of  the  poor  Indians,  had  also  the  effect 
and  had  the  establishments  been  duly  provided  of  attaching  even  dumb  animals  to  him. 
with  clergy,  both  to  instruct  the  people  employed  "  1  generally  halted  on  the  bank  of  some  little 
in  them,  and  to  communicate  the  hallowing  truths  stream,  at  half  an  hour's  sun,  when  feed  was  good 
and  influence  of  religion  to  the  neighbouring  In-  for  'Charley'  (the  name  of  his  horse),  and  where  I 
dians,  a  very  different  state  of  things  would  have  could  get  wood  to  kindle  my  lire,  and  water  for  my 
been  the  result.  They  would  have  retained  their  coffee.  The  first  thing  was  to  undress  Charley,  sad 
honesty,  and  temperance,  and  faithfulness,  upon  drive  down  his  picket,  to  which  he  was  fastened 
better  principles:  what  was  faulty  in  their  practice  to  graze  over  a  circle  that  he  could  inscribe  at  the 
might  have  been  amended;  and  they  might  have  end  of  his  lasso.  In  this  wise  he  busily  fed  hiin- 
learnt  to  approach  “  the  Great  Spirit"  by  Him  self  until  nightfall ;  and  after  my  coffee  was  made 
through  whom  alone  there  is  access  for  fallen  man.  and  drunk,  I  uniformly  moved  him  up  with  hit 
It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  tome  more  consideration  picket  by  ray  head,  so  that  1  could  lay  my  hand 
is  paid  to  the  claims  of  these  poor  people  by  the  upon  hit  lasso  in  an  instant,  in  case  of  any  alarm 
government  of  the  American  States  than  was  a  that  was  likely  to  drive  him  from  me.  On  one 
short  time  since.  Nor  hat  their  religious  instriic-  of  these  evenings  at  he  was  grazing  at  usual,  he 
tion  been  in  every  instance  quite  neglected.  The  slipped  the  lasso  over  his  head,  and  deliberately 
following  pleating  picture  is  taken  from  the  life  of  took  his  supper  ut  his  pleasure,  wherever  he  chute 
the  excellent  Bishop  Hobart.  In  the  diocese  of  to  prefer  it,  as  he  was  strolling  around.  When 
New  York  is  a  tract  of  country  reserved  for  the  niglit  approached  I  took  the  lasso  in  hand,  and 
possession  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  in  whose  welfaie  endeavoured  to  catch  him ;  but  I  toon  saw  that  he 
the  bishop  had  taken  great  interest;  had  caused  was  determined  to  enjoy  a  little  freedom;  and  he 
the  Prayer-book  to  be  translated  into  their  tongue;  continually  evaded  me  until  dark,  when  I  made  up 
and  had  licensed  a  Mr.  Wiliams,  a  half-blood  In-  my  mind  that  I  should  inevitably  lose  him,  and  be 
dian,  to  be  their  catechist  and  schoolmaster.  In  obliged  to  perform  the  rest  of  my  journey  on  foot, 
this  letter,  addressed  to  the  bishop,  we  sec  how  his  He  had  led  me  a  chase  of  half  a  mile  or  more, 
services  had  been  received.  when  I  left  him  busily  grazing,  and  returned  to 

“  Right  reverend  Father, — We  rejoice  to  say,  my  little  solitary  bivouac ;  and  laid  myself  on  my 
that  by  sending  Brother  Williams  among  us,  a  bear-skin  and  went  to  sleep. 
great  light  hat  rhea  upon  us;  we  see  now  that  the  “  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  waked,  whilst  I 
Christian  religion  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  was  lying  on  my  back,  and  on  half  opening  my 
Indians  as  wtll  as  of  the  white  people;  we  see  it  eyes,  I  was  instantly  shocked  to  the  soul,  by  the 
and  do  feel  it,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  will  huge  figure  (us  I  thought)  of  an  Indian  standing 
make  us  happy  in  this  and  in  the  world  to  come,  over  me,  and  in  the  very  instant  of  taking  my 
We  now  profess  it  outwardly,  and  we  hope,  by  the  scalp  I  The  chill  of  horror  that  paralysed  me  for 
grace  of  God,  that  some  of  us  have  embraced  it  in-  the  moment  held  me  still  till  I  saw  there  was  no 
wardly.  May  it  ever  remain  in  our  hearts,  and  we  need  of  my  moving — that  my  faithful  horse  Charley 
he  enabled,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  One,  to  had  'played  shy'  till  he  had  filled  his  belly,  and 
practise  the  great  duties  which  it  points  out  to  us  I  had  then  moved  up  from  feelings  of  pure  affection. 
Right  reverend  Father,  agreeably  to  your  request,  or  from  instinctive  fear,  or,  possibly,  from  a  due 
we  have  treated  our  brother  with  that  atten-  share  of  both,  and  taken  his  position  with  his  fore- 
tion  and  kindness  which  you  required  of  us;  we  feet  at  the  edge  of  my  bed,  with  his  head  hanging 
have  assisted  him  all  that  was  in  our  power,  as  to  directly  over  me,  while  he  was  standing  fast  asleep! 
his  support :  but  you  know  well  we  are  poor  our-  "  My  nerves,  which  had  been  most  violently 
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■hocked,  were  toon  quieted,  and  I  fell  asleep,  and 
so  continued  until  sunrise  in  the  morning,  when  I 
naked  and  beheld  my  faithful  servant  at  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  busily  at  work  picking  up  his 
breakfast  amongst  the  cane-brake  along  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  1  went  as  busily  to  work  preparing 
my  own,  which  was  eaten;  and  after  it  1  had  an¬ 
other  half-hour  of  fruitless  endeavour  to  catch 
Charley,  whilst  he  seemed  mindful  of  success  on 
the  evening  before,  and  continually  tantalised  me  by 
turning  around  and  around  and  keeping  out  of  my 
reach.  1  recollected  the  conclusive  evidence  of| 
his  attachment  and  dependence  which  he  had 
voluntarily  given  in  the  night,  and  I  thought  I 
would  try  them  in  another  way.  So  I  packed  up  | 
my  things,  and  slung  the  saddle  on  my  back,  trail¬ 
ing  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  started  on  my  route. 
After  1  had  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  1  looked  I 
back  and  saw  him  with  his  head  and  tail  very  high,  | 
looking  alternately  at  me  and  at  the  spot  where  I 
had  been  encamped  and  left  a  little  tire  burning. 
In  this  condition  he  stood  and  surveyed  the  prai¬ 
ries  around  for  a  while  as  I  continued  on.  He  at 
length  walked  with  a  hurried  step  to  the  spot,  and 
teeing  every  thing  gone,  began  to  neigh  very  vio¬ 
lently,  and  at  last  started  oil' at  fullest  speed  and 
overtook  me,  passing  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  and 
wheeling  about  at  a  few  rods’  distance  in  front  of 
me,  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

“  I  called  him  by  his  familiar  name,  and  walked 
up  to  him  with  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  which  1  put  | 
over  his  head  as  he  held  it  down  for  me,  and  the 
saddle  on  his  back  as  he  actually  stooped  to  receive 
it.  I  was  soon  arranged  and  on  his  back,  when  he  | 
started  off  upon  his  course  as  if  he  was  well  con¬ 
tented  and  pleased,  like  his  rider,  with  the  ma-  I 
nouvre  which  had  brought  us  together  again,  and 
afforded  us  mutual  relief  from  our  awkward  po¬ 
sition.” 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

HUMAN  SOCIETY. 

(Cuneliided  from  p.  130.) 

Wb  have  already  sern,  that  if  tve  consider 
the  ])riniitive  tribes  associated  for  the  pur- 
jioses  of  hunting:,  such  associatioti  leads  to 
iiieqitality  ;  let  us  now  regard  them  ns  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil,  whieh  itn plies  some  de¬ 
gree  of  civilisation.  Let  ns  iinngitie  that 
we  send  fortli  a  colony  to  people  a  new 
country ;  the  country  would  be  divided  equally 
among  the  colonists.  Now  supposing — whicli 
is  a  strong  license  of  supposition — that  they 
were  all  ecpinl  in  ability,  and  that  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  land  was  equally  good, — yet  let 
us  take  two  of  these  new  colonists.  Let  us 
suppose  one  to  be  sober,  careful,  and  indus¬ 
trious,  the  other  prolligatc,  intemperate,  and 
idle.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  land  of  the  first  would  ])rodiice 
ail  ample  crop  for  the  supjiort  of  his  family, 
that  of  the  latter  would  lie  unjiroductive  and 
fallow.  Here  inequality  would  commence, — 
the  one  would  be  in  comparative  affluence, 
the  other  in  positive  distress.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  again,  tliat  this  idle  colonist,  to  save 
uimself  from  starvation,  should  offer  to  his 


more  prudent  neighbour  half  the  land  which 
had  been  originally  assigned  to  him,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  receiving  food  and  raiment  for 
the  ensuing  year.  On  the  condition  being 
fulfilled,  it  is  evident  that  the  one  would 
receive  a  considerable  increase  of  property, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  estate  of  the  other. 
But  let  us  still  suppose  the  idle  man  so  infa¬ 
tuated  as  to  neglect  the  remaining  half  of  his 
lanri,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to  be 
obliged,  on  the  same  conditions,  to’part  with 
it — it  is  clear,  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
having  no  longer  any  property  to  sell,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  offer  his  services  to  his 
industrious  neighbour,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
subsistence.  If  the  industrious  colonist,  con¬ 
tented  with  a  little,  should  now  choose  to  for¬ 
bear  from  working,  he  would  be  enabled  to  do 
so  ;  but  if,  more  wise,  he  should  continue  his 
exertions,  he  would,  year  after  year,  ad»I  by 
a  similar  jirocess  to  Ids  property;  and  while 
the  children  of  that  neighbour  who  had  com¬ 
menced  with  prospects  equally  good,  would 
be  born  to  poverty,  he  would  bequeath  to  his 
own  an  ample  estate.  Thus  striking  is  the 
analogy  between  the  facts  of  nature  and  the 
voice  of  revelation,  when  the  latter  declares 
that  the  sins  of  tlie  fathers  will  be  visited 
upon  their  children — visited  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned  :  while  faith  comes  down 
from  heaven  to  bring  home  the  comfortable 
conviction  to  each  individual  heart,  that  if  he 
be  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  he  is  in 

tirecisely  that  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
lest  able  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
sure;  and  that  by  the  good  providence  of  his 
Saviour,  whether  through  worldly  weal  or 
worldly  woe,  all  things  are  working  together 
for  his  eventual  and  everlasting  good. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  wealth  or  poverty 
that  we  see  around  us,  making  due  allowance 
for  that  providential  interference  which  some¬ 
times  takes  place,  and  whieh  men  call  liu;k, 
fortune,  or  chance.  Of  those  who  are  born 
either  to  wealth  or  to  jioverty,  they  could 
most,  if  not  all,  if  a  record  were  kept,  trace 
the  cause  of  their  prosperity  or  indigence  to 
the  virtue  or  the  vice,  the  industry  or  the 
idleness,  the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  of  an  an¬ 
cestor. 

To  prevent  this  inequality, — arising  from  the 
ineciuality  in  disposition,  temper,  and  powers, 
both  mental  and  corporeal,  in  man, — has  been 
found  inqiossible,  when  once  society  has  been 
established,  and  the  law  of  jiroperty  recog¬ 
nised.  However  deeply  we  may  pity  the 
condition  of  the  chihlren  of  him  who  sold  his 
estate  and  dissipated  his  fortune, — however 
diligently  wc  may  seek  to  devise  means  for 
their  relief  from  jiositive  want, — still,  to  coni- 
]icl  those  who  had  bought  the  estate  to  restore 
it  to  the  children,  that  they  might  begin  with 
as  good  a  prospect  as  their  parent,  would  be 
not  only  unjust,  but  destructive  of  society 


^ 
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H  itself.  For  if  this  were  done,  all  commerce 

■  and  barter  (or  nearly  all)  would  cease.  No 

1  one  would  buy,  and  consequently  no  one 

9  could  sell,  if  the  law  did  not  secure  to  the 

9  purchaser  the  enjoyment  of^the  property  he 

9  had  bought.  It  would  be  equally  unjust  to 

a  go  to  one  person  and  say,  “  You  have  two 

I  chairs,”  and  to  another,  “You  have  two  beds; 

9  you  cannot  make  use  of  both,  therefore  we 

a  compel  you  to  give  one  to  this  orphan  family.” 

3  No  man’s  property  would  be  then  protected  : 

l>  1  there  would,  in  fact,  be  no  justice,  no  law,  no 

ti  progress,  no  civilisation,  and  the  object  would 

I^j  oe  lost  for  which  men  united  in  society.  But 

1  ij  if  the  law  protects  the  property  of  tlie  man 

1^  1  who  has  only  two  chairs  or  two  beds,  it  must 

I  ]i  l)e  equally  extended  to  those  who  have  a  huii- 

1  dred  or  a  thousand,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling, 

their  value  in  money:  the  law  must  be  no 
tj  respecter  of  persons ;  it  must  deal  equally 

!!  with  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  protect  the 

projjcrty  oflioth.  If,  therefore,  no  man  has 
•  a  right  to  take  the  smallest  article  of  furniture 

Si  ;  from  the  poor  man’s  cottage,  whether  obtained 

I  i  by  inheritance,  or  purchased  by  himself,  the 

1,  same  rule  is  still  applicable  in  the  other  in¬ 
i'  stance;  and  no  one  iias  a  right  to  take  the 

■  smallest  article  from  the  house  or  park  of  the 

I  rich  man,  whether  that  house  or  park  was 

;)!’]■  purchased  by  himself  or  by  an  ancestor, 

jj  ;  Liberty  is  a  great  blessing;  but  the  founda- 

{'  1  lion  of  all  rational  liberty  is  to  be  found  in 

^  It  t  equal  laws:  but  where  laws  are  equal, — since 

li  there  is  an  inequality  in  the  talents,  and 

■  '  powers,  and  moral  feelings  of  man, — inequality 

1  as  to  property  must,  as  we  have  now  seen, 

prevail.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
’  1  ’  while  by  a  division  of  property  arbitrarily 

r  made  society  would  eventually  be  dissolved, 

1  the  immediate  object  in  view,  by  its  advo- 

1*  cates,  would  be  frustrated.  Suppose  the  case 

of  a  man  worth  a  thousand  a  year — by  spend- 
‘  1  ing  that  thousand  a  year  iu  the  purchase  of 

.!  1  what  befits  his  station,  how  many  hundreds 

1  „  of  people  does  he  indirectly  employ,  and  how 

many  hundreds  of  people  are  thus  indirectly 
j  beneKted  by  his  fortune !  By  every  yard  of 

riband  worn  by  the  members  of  his  family 
what  good  he  does !  how  much  more  good,  so 

1  far  as  society  is  concerned,  than  he  could  do 

i  by  giving  the  same  sum  away  !  Be  he  ever 

so  bad,  so  uncharitable  a  man  in  himself, 

'  **  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungn-  fed ; 

Health  to  himaelf,  and  to  hit  infants  bread, 

'  The  labourer  bears; — what  his  hard  heart  denies, 

llis  charitable  vanity  supplies," 

No  charity  is,  indeed,  so  great  as  that  which 
consists  in  thejudicioux  exjienditure  of  a  large 
fortune.  Butsujipose  that  we  were  to  say,  “A 
i  thousand  a  year  is  more  than  this  man  can 

ill  actually  stand  in  need  of, — why  should  he 

have  a  thousand  pounds  when  there  are  a 
thousand  persons  who  do  not  possess  twenty 
shillings?  we  will  take  away  his  thousand  a 

til 

year,  and  divide  it  among  a  thousand  persons, 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  yearly  each.’’  Wliat 
good  have  you  done  ?  You  have  indeed  made 
one  rich  man  poor,  and  thus  may  have  grati¬ 
fied  the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  some  of 
those  base  spirits  who  hate  to  view  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  another;  but  by  whnt  you  have  done, 
you  have  not  made  one  poor  man  rich ;  nay, 
by  destroying  trade,  you  have  made  him  i 

poorer  than  he  was  before;  for  who  of  these 
among  whom  the  thousand  pounds  are  di¬ 
vided  can  afford  to  purchase  the  cloth  and 
other  articles  of  manufacture  which  were 
before  consumed  by  the  ricli  man  who  has 
been  destroyed  ?  So  to  act,  then,  is  at  once  to 
destroy  society, — is  at  once  to  bring  us  down 
to  the  savage  state.  But  we  must  not  argue 
as  if  we  had  a  right  to  stop  here :  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  applied  to  the  owner  of  a 
thousand  pounds  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
owner  of  twenty  shillings ; — to  him  it  might 
be  said,  “  Why  should  you  have  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  a  year  when  another  possesses  not  one 
shilling  ?  these  twenty  shillings  must  be  I 
divided  among  twentv  individuals,  at  the  rate 
of  a  shilling  a  year;’*^ — to  which  arrangement 
another  party  might  object, — proposing  that 
the  shilling  should  again  be  divided  into 
pence.  So  true  is  it,  that  to  act  treasonably 
towards  the  rights  of  property  is  to  commit 
liigh-treasoii  against  society;  you  may,  by  so 
doing,  destroy,  but  vou  cannot  build  up— 
you  only  rob  your  neighbour 

“  Of  that  which  not  cnricho*  you, 

Yet  inakei  him  pour  inilecdl” 

By  two  states,  and  by  two  only  (we  mean,  of 
course,  civilised  states)  an  attempt  to  prevent  i 
this  inequality  was  made — we  allude  to  the 
states  of  Crete  and  Sparta ;  and  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  these  states  we  w  ill  now  call  your 
attention.  The  Cretans,  you  will  rcnieniber, 
were  a  luxurious  and  indolent  race  of  men: 
the  Spartans  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  and  if  they 
were  |»erfectly  equal,  how  could  the  former 
indulge  in  indolence,  and  yet  procure  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  life ;  how  could  the  latter  be  jierpe- 
tually  engaged  in  war,aiid  yet  have  their  fields 
cultivated  and  their  wants  provided  for  7  A 
very  little  investigation  will  explain  the 
whole;  but  the  explaiialion  will  at  once  de-  | 
stroy  the  happy  vision  of  equality’.  The  laws 
of  Minos  the  founder  of  Crete,  and  of  Lycur- 
giisthc  legislator  of  Sparta,  were  the  same; 
and  these  were  their  principles,  “tliat  all 
free  men  should  be  equal,  and  therefore  that 
none  should  have  any  property  in  lands  or 
goods,  but  that  the  citizens  should  be  served 
by  slaves.”  The  boasted  eijuality,  then,  of 
these  states  consisted  in  this, — that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants — all,  in  fact,  who 
were  usefully  employed — were  slaves.  And 
such  was  the  state  of  things  in  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  noth  Olympiad  we  find  that 
j  there  were  at  Athens  only  21,000  citizens  and 
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ns,  400,000  slaves.  In  the  small  island  of  iEgina  raise  their  families  from  the  lowest  to  the 

lat  there  were  470, 0(K)  slaves.  It  was  common  for  highest  stations;  and,  without  referring  to 

,de  a  private  citizen  at  Rome  to  have  10  or  20,000.  cases  where  talent  has  been  pre-eminently 

iti-  Now  to  such  equality  what  will  Englishmen  great,  most  of  us  know  many  among  our 

of  s«y  ?  And  what  was  the  effect  on  the  free  citi-  own  acquaintances,  who,  having  begun  life 

ro-  zens  themselves?  If  we  look  to  Crete  she  has  with  next  to  nothing,  are  now  in  posses- 

ne,  scarcely  left  to  posterity  one  example  of  lite-  sion  of  a  comfortable  independence,  and 

»y,  rary  genius  or  illustrious  virtue.  Such  is  the  who,  if  their  children  inherit  their  parents’ 

itn  account  of  profane  writers ;  and  in  corrobora-  prudence,  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 

ese  tion  of  this,  I  will  bring  another  witness,  who  wealthy,  an  honourable,  a  noble  family.  We 

di-  bears  testimony  to  the  proverbial  disesteem  in  wish  very  much  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 

md  wliich  the  Cretans  were  held.  In  the  epistle  those  of  our  humbler  readers,  who  are  now  at 

ere  to  Titus,  who  was  constituted  by  St.  Paul  the  commencement  of  life,  that  the  great  vir- 

las  Bishop  of  Crete, — the  apostle,  forewarning  the  tue,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  the  foun- 

!  to  new  bishop  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  dation  of  all  w’orldly  success,  is  prudence  or 

wn  to  encounter,  thus  speaks  of  the  character  economy.  There  is  an  old  saying  which,  like 

pie  of  the  inhabitants.  “  One  of  themselves,”  he  many  other  old  sayings  and  things,  is  preg- 

lu-  observes,  “  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  nant  with  truth,  which  we  would  very  strongly 

fa  The  Cretans  are  alway  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow-  enforce  upon  their  attention  :  Fortunes  are 

the  bellies.  This  witness  is  true.”  And  was  the  not  made,  but  saved.  It  is  not  by  good  luck — 

jht  case  better  with  the  Spartans?  Brave,  in-  it  is  by  prudence,  forethought,  economy,  sav- 

lil-  deed,  and  independent  they  were;  but  to  the  ing,  that  most  of  those  fortunes  around  us 

me  intellectual  world  they  added  nothing;  to  were  first  made.  And  never,  perhaps,  was 

be  their  neighbours  they  became  formidable  be-  there  a  better  scheme  devised  to  assist  those 

■ate  cause  restless  at  home,  and  they  were  restless  who  are  born  to  the  cares  of  indigence  than 

ent  at  home  because  deprived  of  the  resources  of  the  institution  of  savings’  banks.  The  object 

hat  industry.  And  how  did  they  conduct  them-  of  a  savings’  bank  is,  to  afford  an  opportunity 

nto  selves  to  their  slaves?  History  tells  us  how  to  tradesmen,  mechanics,  labourers,  servants, 

bly  these  degraded  beings,  minors,  and  others,  of  investing  the  savings 

mit  A  savage  horde  amid  the  cWilUe.!,  of  their  industry  in  government  securities, 

f  JO  A  servile  band  amid  the  lorUl)  free,  and  of  making  SUch  savings  productive  of 

p—  were  intoxicated,  and  then  ridiculed  in  their  interest.  Deposits  as  low  as  one  shilling  are 
intoxication  ;  it  speaks  of  them  in  so  debased  received ;  and  as  soon  as  they  amount  to  fifteen 
I  a  style,  that  I/elot  (the  name  by  which  they  shillings,  interest  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate 
were  known)  and  outcast  have  become  terms  of  SI.  8,«.  o\{l.  per  cent.  In  a  word,  the  object 
,  of  almost  synonymous  ;  it  tells  us,  too,  how,  is  to  afford  to  the  poor  man  the  power  of 
cut  when  their  nmnbcrs  became  formidable,  they  doing  with  his  money  what  is  done  by  the 

the  were  taken  off  by  secret  midnight  assassina-  rich.  Interest  is  a  premium  paid  for  the  loan 

im-  tions.  And  surely  we  need  nut  continue  to  ofmoney;  but  before  the  institution  of savings’ 

our  I  expose  further  the  futility  of  the  cxamjiles  banks,  while  the  rich  man  could  always  find 

ler,  of  equality  drawn  from  ancient  times,  when  someone  who  woulil  pay  him  for  the  use  of 

en:  the  freeman  lived  in  useless  indolence  or  bar-  the  pounds  for  which  he  had  no  immediate 

hey  biirous  activity,  his  real  wants  and  labours  emjdoyment,  the  shillings  saved  by  the  poor 

ner  being  supplied  by  a  degraded  and  miser-  lay  idle  in  the  rhest — now  they  may  be  made 

ux-  able’slave.  Nor  need  we  attemjtt  a  compa-  productive  of  interest.  And  if  young  men 

pe-  I  risen  between  those  wretched  constitutions  to  and  young  women  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 

dds  which  it  is  but  mockery  to  apply  the  cpi-  deny  themselves  some  superfluities,  and  to 

A  thet  of  free,  and  tliat  admirable  constitution  save  up  a  little  money  before  they  marry  and 

the  with  which  our  own  happy  country  is  blessed,  proceed  to  housekeeping,  they  would  be  lay- 

de-  I  and  in  the  preservation  of  which,  however  we  ing  up  in  store  for  themselves  great  blessings, 

iws  !  may  differ  in  certain  particulars  of  a  compa-  and  certainly  would  avoid  those  miseries 

;ur-  ratively  minor  importance,  every  true-hearted  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  the  result 

ne;  Briton  is  jirepared  to  sacrifice  life  itself,  ofimprovident  marriages.  He  who  is  earning 

all  Here  the  rights  of  property  have  ever  been,  enoughnowtokecpafamilv,isearningenough 

hat  and  we  trust  ever  will  be,  regarded  as  sacred  ;  to  enable  him  as  a  bachelor  to  lay  by  a  cer- 

1  or  but  every  native  is  a  free  man,  and  in  what-  tain  sum.  Sujtpose  he  were  to  place  in  the 

ved  evercondition  he  is  born,  the  means  are,  as  far  savings’  bonk  five  shillings  a  week  ;  at  the  end 

,  of  as  |)ossible,  provided,  to  enable  him  to  redeem  of  five  years  he  would  be  worth  70/.  14s.  lOrf; 

reat  the  misconduct  or  misfortune  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  154/.  8s.  lOd.  But  five 

rho  to  place  himself  on  a  resiiectable  footing  in  shillings  is  a  large  sum  to  lay  by— let  him, 

Ind  society,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  pro-  then,  save  three  shillings  a  week ;  at  the  end 

un-  sperity  of  his  children.  In  the  history  of  our  of  five  years  he  would  be  worth  42/.  8s. ;  at  the 

hat  country,  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  distin-  end  of  ten,  92/.  1  Is.  7d,  If  even  this  is  more 

and  guished  characters  have  thus  been  able  to  than  can  be  expected,  still  there  can  be  few 
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unmarried  members  of  society  wlio  could 
not  afford  to  pay  into  the  savings’  hank  one 
sliilling  per  week;  and  sucii  person  would,  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  be  worth  14/.  Is.  7d,  at 
tho  end  of  ten,  30/.  14.S.  7</.  Suppose  that 
two  young  i)erson8,  a  man  and  a  woman,  had 
only  done  tliis,  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  they 
were  to  marr}',  they  would  commence  house¬ 
keeping  worth  28/.  4*.  3rf.  We  speak  the  more 
earnestly  on  tiiis  point ;  fur,  liaving  seen 
much  of  the  very  poorest  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  cannot  but  perceive  how  much 
suffering  has  been  caused  by  their  having 
commenced  to  keep  house  with  notliing  to 
enable  them  to  do  so  with  comfort.  In  such 
cases  love  soon  passes  into  indifference,  if  not 
into  something  worse ;  children,  who  ought  to 
be  the  ioy  and  solaccofa  parent’sheart,  become 
a  burden — all  is  wasting  misery,  discontent, 
and  vice.  Whereas,  if  there  is  something 
provided  against  the  day  of  illness,  or  against 
the  failure  of  trade— sumctliing  fur  the  ]>ur- 
chase  of  those  very  few  comforts  of  which  we 
really  stand  in  need,  love  ripens  into  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendshi]),  the  jjrattlc  of  our  cliil-  ' 
dren  is  sweet  to  us  us  the  songs  of  an  angel ;  | 
and  home  becomes,  if  not  a  paradise  on  earth, 
a  school  of  maidy  virtue  and  evangelical  | 
piety,  a  gate  to  heaven,  where  are  practised  | 
all  the  gentle,  the  amiable  affections,  the  | 
existence  of  which  distinguishes  man  from  | 
the  brute,  the  exercise  of  which  exults  the 
Christian  above  the  savage.  It  was  in  very  | 
humble  life  that  they  lived  whose  ha]>piness  ' 
the  poet  so  beautifully  describes: 

“No  joslousr  their  dawn  of  love  o’ereast,  | 

Nor  blavted  were  their  weddiil  davn  with  strife ;  ! 

Each  season  looked  delichtful  as  It  ;inst,  { 

To  the  fund  husltand  anu  the  faithful  wife.” 

We  have  alluded  chiefly  and  especially  to  the  , 
habit  of  saving  in  early  life,  because,  when  i 
once  formed,  it  will  be  persevered  in,  and  , 
lead  to  economy,  prudence,  and  regularity  at 
home ;  and  not  only  at  home — for  who  are 
so  regular,  who  so  attentive  to  their  duties  in  ' 
the  sanctuary,  as  they  whose  home,  be  it  ever 
BO  homely,  is  a  pattern  of  neatness,  order,  and  i 
decorum?  where  reigns  triumphant 

“  Pesce  and  fearful  innoecncp,  ! 

And  pure  reli^do"  breathing  household  laws.”  { 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  —  if  a 
digression  it  is  to  he  called, — we  find  an  ac¬ 
tual  er|uality  to  exist,  and  to  exist  onl}',  in  sa¬ 
vage  life ;  let  us  see,  then,  to  what  condition 
equality  would  soon  reduce  the  world.  Ob-  I 
serve  the  savage  in  repose,  his  labour  finished,  | 
his  hour  of  leisure  arrived,  his  eves  bent  on  i 
vacancy,  his  stugniint  mind  making  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  inactivitv  of  his  hotly ;  or 
follow  him  to  his  feast,  w  hich  has  no  object 
but  intemjierate  excess,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
death-like  torpor ;  or  watch  him  w  hen  roused 
by  hostility  fromhi8indolcnce,cherishing, even 
by  artificial  means,  his  hatred  and  revenge,  ’ 
and  vigorom  only  to  supplant  his  enemy  oy  | 


stratagem  or  treachery.  Compare  this  re¬ 
presentation,  which  it  is  mortifying  to  hold 
up  ns  the  description  of  n  human  being,— not 
with  the  philosojdier,  whose  active  niind 
could  even  in  the  bath  find  a  solution  for  hit 
problem ;  or  with  the  astronomer,  whose  ac¬ 
curate  calculation  foresees  the  arrival  of  a 
comet, — but  merely  with  the  ordinory  exer¬ 
tion  and  habitual  activity  of  civilised  exist¬ 
ence — with  the  vigilant  observation  ready  to 
he  gratified  by  a  discovery  of  the  mysteriesof 
nature — with  the  patient  abstraction  which 
facilitates  the  works  of  art — with  the  energy 
of  animated  conversation,  which  dignifies  the 
rational  intercourse  of  man ; — and  then  let  the 
self-styled  moralistmisusenshc  will  the  powers 
he  owes  to  civilisation,  in  extolling  the  uncivi¬ 
lised  slate,  yet  he  can  never  disprove  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  that  inequality  sharpens  and 
exercises  the  naturnl  |)owcrs  of  man,  and  that 
this  exercise  of  the  natural  powers  brings  the 
hiiinan  species  to  that  degree  of  excellence 
which  Me  who  made  him  capable  of  it  intended 
him  to  attain.  But  to  leave  the  consideration 
of  barbarous  times  and  people,  and  to  imagine 
human  nature  softened  by  literature,  by 
civilisation,  and,  above  all,  by  Christianity, 
yet  still  is  human  nature,  so  far  ns  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  the  same, — acted  uiwn 
by  secondary  as  well  as  by  primary  impulses. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  usually  stimulates  the 
mind  to  activity?  Is  it  not  that  hoiie  of 
advance  in  honour  or  in  fortune  whicii  the 
present  ine(|unlity  of  property  presents?— 
IIow  does  the  father  usually  urge  his  son  to 
overcome  his  natural  indolence  ?  He  points 
out  to  his  observation  some  prosperous  adven¬ 
turer,  who,  born  to  slender  circumstances,  by 
industry,  temperance,  and,  above  all,  by  pru¬ 
dence,  fias  raised  himself  to  public  distinction 
or  splendid  fortune.  His  jirecepts  thus  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  examples  which  society  affords, 
have  a  princi]inl,  yea,  an  honourable,  effect  on 
the  mind  ;  for  though  envy, — the  envy  which 
lends  one  to  repine  at  the  prosperity,  the  for¬ 
tune,  or  gootl  fume  of  another, — be  one  of  the 
vilest  and  basest  of  sins  that  degrade  our 
fallen  nature,  the  very  sin  that  causes  half  the 
misery,  and  mischief,  and  discord  which  we 
witness  and  deplore  ;  yet  emulation,  a  desire, 
without  injury  to  others,  to  improve  one’s 
own  condition,  is,  under  certain  restrictions,  a 
virtue.  Moreover,  is  it  not  through  ine(|uality 
that  the  brightest  virtues  of  men  are  brought 
to  light?  Is  it  not  through  inequality  tbit 
we  hear  of  charity  and  gratitude,  prudence 
and  benevolence,  frugality  and  teinperaiice? 
AVe  do  not  menu  to  say  that  there  may  not  be 
at  the  same  time  selfishness,  hnrd-henrtcdiiess, 
and  luxury;  but  we  have  shewn  that  these  vices 
already  exist  in  states  to  the  example  of  which 
the  advocates  of  c<|uality  refer. 

We  have  thus  sjioken  chiefly  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  inferiority  of  the  savage. 
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But  lias  not  civilisation  a  most  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  temporal  comforts  of  mankind? 
“Observe,”  says  a  great  authority,  “  observe 
the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  artifi¬ 
cer  in  a  civilised  and  thriving  country,  and  you 
vill  perceive  that  the  number  of  people  of 
whose  industry  a  ]iart,  though  but  a  small 
part,  has  been  employed  in  procuring  him 
this  accommodation,  exceeds  all  computation, 
i  The  woollen  coat,  for  instance,  which  covers 
the  day-labourer,  as  coarse  and  rough  as  it 
may  appear,  is  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter 
of  wool,  the  woolcomber,  the  carder,  the  dyer, 
the  scubbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  the 
fuller,  the  deeper,  with  many  others,  must  all 
join  their  different  arts,  in  order  to  com|ilete 
even  this  homely  production.  How  many 
merchants,  and  curriers  besides,  must  have 
been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  one  place  to  another !  flow  much  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  how  many  ship-build¬ 
ers, sailors,  sail-makers,  and  rope-makers,  must 
I  have  been  employed  to  bring  together  the 
different  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dj'er, 
which  often  come  from  the  remotest  coi  ners 
ofthe  world  !”  And  he  concludes  with  this 
necessary  corollary  ; — “  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  a  European  prince  does  not  always 
to  niuch  exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and 
frugal  peasant,  as  the  accomniodatiun  of  the 
latter  exceeds  that  of  an  African  king,  the 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
ten  thousand  naked  savages.” 

“  These  are  the  gifts  of  art;  and  art  thrives  most 
tVhere  Commerce  has  enrichtnl  the  busy  coast ; 

He  catches  all  imiirovemeuts  in  his  Hight, 

Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country’s  siglit : 
Imports  aliat  others  have  invented  well. 

And  stirs  Ids  ow  n,  to  match  them  or  excel ; 

*Tis  thus  reciprocating  each  with  eacli. 

Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 

While  I'roviilence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole.” 

And  now  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
trace  society  in  its  progress  and  its  operations 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  jiresent  day.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  it  has  acted,  in 
the  division  of  labour,  the  consequent  assign¬ 
ment  of  literary  pursuits  to  those  who  have 
1  been  exempted  from  maniial  labour,  in  the 
I  increase  of  the  eomforts  of  civilised  life,  and 
in  the  advancement  ofthe  human  intellect;  we 
trust  that  we  need  not  say  more  to  prove,  that 
Providence  has  wisely  regulated  those  inter¬ 
changes  and  modifications  of  society  which 
appear  mainly  to  have  contributed  to  tlie  high 
intellectual  station  which  our  country  now 
holds  in  the  civilised  world,  and  which  in 
their  progress  have  given  to  us  an  easy  access 
to  knowledge  of  which  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
phers  in  time  past  may  have  been  ignorant. 
Blit  let  us  not  claim  merit  to  ourselves  for 
what  we  owe  only  to  the  progress  of  society. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  earth  moves  round 
!  the  sun ;  Archimedes  lield  that  the  sun  went 


round  the  earth :  he  was  the  greatest  philoso- 
)her  of  his  time,  we  are  not  the  greatest  phi- 
osophers  of  ours.  We  know  ofthe  existence 
of  the  Georgium  Sidus — a  fact  of  which  New¬ 
ton  was  ignorant.  Halley  could  only  foretel 
the  coming  of  his  comet;  ve  can  verify  the 
truth  of  his  prediction:  hut  our  astronomical 
knowledge  docs  not  equal  that  of  Newton  or 
Halley.  The  first  Herschel  imagined  that 
a  large  unknown  planet,  belonging  to  our 
system,  existed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  tiie 
Georgium  Sidus;  the  return  of  Halley’s 
comet  within  nine  days  of  its  calculated  time 
has  refuted  this  prediction ;  since  its  attractive 
power,  if  it  had  existed,  would  have  caused  a 
much  greater  difference:  but  wlio  will  pre¬ 
sume  to  say  that  our  capacity  to  understand 
the  wonders  of  the  starry  host  is  greater  than 
that  of  Herschel? 

Now  we  refer  to  these  things  in  order  that 
we  may  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  human 
pride,  and  that  we  may  not  attribute  to  our¬ 
selves  what,  we  repeat,  we  owe  only  and  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  jirogress  of  society.  Although,  on  cer¬ 
tain  points,  owing  to  their  exertions,  we  may 
know  more  than  our  ancestors,  recollect  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  our  minds  are  superior 
to  theirs;  on  the  contrary,  the  facility  which 
exists  of  obtaining  general  knowledge  has  a 
tendency  rather  to  deteriorate  than  to  improve 
the  intellect  itself.  When  we  are  required  to 
know  many  things,  there  censes  .to  he  that 
concentration  of  the  power  of  the  mind  whicli 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  know  any  thing 
well.  More  men  know  many  things;  but 
there  are  fewer  men  of  great  intellectual 
power.  Still,  while  we  are  not  among  those 
who  would  foster  and  flatter  the  self-sufli- 
ciency  of  a  supcrticial  age,  in  which  the  spread 
of  knowledge  over  the  surface  is  great,  but  its 
depth  by  no  means  profound,  we  would  gladly 
and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  which  results  from  the  being  able  to 
open  the  fields  of  literature  and  science  to  the 
public  at  large  by  such  institutions  ns  are 
founded  on  true  Christian  principles.  We  only 
want,  instead  of  exaggerating,  to  state  fairly 
what  these  advantages  are.  If  men  in  humble 
life  study  to  be  made  philosophers  they  will  be 
disappointed ;  if  they  come  to  have  those 
minds  exercised  and  employed,  which  a  good 
God  gave  to  them  to  he  employed,  in  con¬ 
templating  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  look¬ 
ing  from  nature  uji  to  nature’s  God — to  have 
their  immortal  minds  exercised  on  subjects 
on  which  they  will  be  exercised  through  all 
eternity, — they  will  be  amply  repaid,  they 
will  grow  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  And 
those  only  would  repel  them,  who  themselves, 
if  they  have  minds,  know  not  the  value  of 
them — besotted  in  sensuality.  Such  studies, 
while  they  improve  the  genius,  are  calculated 
to  mend  the  heart.  But  let  us  never  forget 
that  these  advantages  we  owe  to  the  progress 
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of  society  ;  and  that  by  its  continued  progress 
wc  may  hand  down  yet  greater  blessings  to 
our  children.  Yet  society  will  not  progress 
unless  it  be  preserved  in  peace ;  to  preserve, 
therefore,  the  jieace  of  society,  ns  far  as  in  us 
lies,  is  our  duty  us  Britons,  as  Christians, 
ns  men. 

Hail,  gacred  polity,  by  freedom  reared ! 

Hail,  gacred  freedom,  when  by  law  restraine<l ! 
Without  you  what  were  man  t  a  (frovellinjs  herd. 

In  darknens,  w  retche<lness,  and  want  enchained ! 
Sublimed  by  j  ou.  the  (.reek  and  Roman  reignea 
In  artg  unrivalled :  Oh,  to  latest  days. 

In  Albion  may  your  influence,  unprofaued. 

To  codlike  worth  the  generous  bosom  raise. 

Ana  prompt  the  sage's  lore,  and  lire  the  poet’s  praise 


THE  CHURCH,  THE  PARSON,  AND  THE 
PEOPLE. 

There  lived,  a  long  while  ago,  a  rich  and  very 
well-disposed  person,  who  gave  away  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  poor  people,  and  benefited  them  also 
much  in  other  ways.  Time  went  on,  and  this  good 
man  died ;  but  he  took  care  that  the  poor  should 
not  be  forgotten  after  his  death.  He  ordered,  in 
his  will,  that  a  number  of  nice  houses  should  be 
built  for  an  equal  number  of  poor  men  to  live  in  ; 
and  as  they  died  off,  their  places  were  to  be  supplied 
by  others;  so  that  none  of  these  houses  might  re-  I 
main  unoccupied.  To  support  these  persons,  and 
to  keep  their  houses  in  good  repair,  he  settled  a 
piece  of  land  on  each  house;  and  moreover  required 
all  his  farmers  and  his  tenants,  of  which  he  had  a 
great  many,  to  pay  every  year  a  sum  of  money,  in 
proportion  to  their  property  ;  and  that  they  might 
not  grumble,  he  let  them  have  tlieir  farms  and 
houses  at  a  lower  rate,  in  consideration  of  what  they 
had  to  pay  to  the  poor  men  and  their  houses.  All 
went  on  well  enough  at  first — indeed,  for  a  long 
while  after  some  generations  of  the  farmers  and 
tenants  died.  The  poor  men  received  tlieir  pay 
regularly  every  year:  and  their  houses  were  kept 
neat  and  tidy,  and  in  good  preservation.  Rut  the 
property  of  this  worthy  rich  man,  which  at  first  had 
been  all  in  the  bands  of  one  person,  passed  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  many.  The  farms  and  houses 
were  sold:  but  mark!  those  who  bought  them,  got 
them  at  a  lets  price  than  they  would  have  done,  if  they 
had  not  had  to  pay  so  much  upon  them  every  year 
to  these  poor  men.  They  knew  this  well  enough  ; 
they  knew  it  was  right  and  just. 

After  a  while,  however,  they  began  to  murmur ; 
they  said  it  wag  a  hard  case,  that  tliey  should  have 
to  support  these  poor  men:  what  good  did  the  poor 
men  do  them?  So,  notwithstanding  they  had  got 
their  property  cheaper  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  got  it,  if  they  had  not  been  required  to  main¬ 
tain  these  persons,  they  determined  not  to  pay 
them  a  farthing  any  more.  Was  not  this  very  dis¬ 
honest  ? 

Of  course  the  poor  men  felt  this  unchristian  con¬ 
duct  most  keenly.  They  were  sadly  put  about  to 
live ;  and  their  houses  got  into  a  very  bad  state. 
They  applied  to  these  persons  from  whom  they  had 
a  right  to  look  for  support ;  they  civilly  reminded 
them  of  their  duty:  but,  no — not  one  halfpenny 
would  they  give  them.  This  was  too  bad ;  these 
poor  men  did  not  like  to  go  to  law,  but  at  last 
necessity  obliged  them ;  and  the  magistrate  took 
their  part :  he  gave  them  redress,  and  forced 


the  obstinate  people  to  pay  what  they  owed  them. 
Then  did  these  evil-disposed  persons  hate  the  poor 
men — and  for  whatT  Merely  because  they  were 
'  compelled,  by  their  dishonesty,  to  maintain  their 
,  rights.  They  called  them  all  the  ill  names  they 
could  lay  their  tongues  to, — robbers,  and  every  thing 
;  that  was  bad.  Rut  who  were  the  robbers?  Not  the 
poor  men,  surely.  No:  they  were  the  robbers,  who 
I  bought  their  property  cheaper  because  they  knew 
j  they  had  to  support  them,  and  yet  would  not. 

Now  I  have  told  you  a  story,  let  me  explain  it. 

'  The  rich  man,  who  is  mentioned  in  it  as  being 
I  so  charitable,  represents  the  great  person  in  former 
I  days,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  to  whom  be¬ 
longed  all  the  property,  land,  &c.  for  miles  and  miles 
I  round.  Those  persons  who  lived  upon  this  property 
were  not  freeholders,  or  copyholders ;  but  hit  ter- 
vanlt.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  freehold  or  copyhold  property. 
All  were  the  servants  of  the  great  man  on  whose 
estate  they  lived.  Well,  this  great  man  was  aChrii- 
tian  ;  and  he  saw  it  was  necessary,  fur  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  these  people,  that  they  should 
have  the  means  of  grace  among  them.  And  what 
did  he  do  ?  Why  he  built  churches  on  his  property, 
for  his  people  to  worship  their  God  in;  and  these 
are  the  houstt  mentioned  in  the  story.  Rut  more 
than  this :  he  sent  to  the  bishop,  and  got  clergy¬ 
men  fur  each  of  these  churches,  that  his  sick  people 
might  not  go  out  of  the  world  without  a  priest  to 
attend  them  on  their  death- beds,  and  in  their  times 
of  distress  and  affliction.  Now  these  are  the  poor 
men  whom  the  story  speaks  of.  Moreover,  he  tells 
his  people,  “  Rehold,  1  build  your  churches — I  give 
you  clergymen  to  dwell  among  you;  but,  remember, 

I  shall  expect  you  to  pay  something  towards  the 
maintenance  of  your  ministers,  and  the  keeping  up 
of  your  churches.  You  shall  pay,  therefore,  for  these 
purposes,  every  year  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
property  you  have  under  me.  1  will  make  all  due 
^  abatements.  Of  course,  you  shall  hold  yuur  farms 
'  and  houses  at  a  lower  rate,  because  I  require  you 
I  to  make  this  acknowledgment.  Tithes,  then,  to  the 
clergy,  and  church-rates  to  keep  up  the  building  of 
the  church  as  occasion  requires,  1  charge  you,  and 
those  who  follow  you,  to  pay."  Could  any  thing  be 
fairer,  or  more  reasonable  ? 

Now  this  is  really  the  manner  in  which  churches 
were  built,  and  the  ministers  of  God  settled  among 
us,  at  the  first. 

Rut  as  time  rolled  on,  the  estates  of  this  great  man 
fell  to  the  lot  of  others,  and  became  divided  amongst 
many.  Rut,  bear  in  mind,  whenever  they  were  sold, 
they  were  sold  subject  to  the  taxes  before  upon  them; 
and  they  who  bought  them  paid  less  for  them  os 
that  account.  This,  however,  was  forgotten.  Men 
found  it  convenient  to  forget  it ;  and  many  dishonest 
folks  refused  to  pay  either  tithes  or  church-rates 
at  all.  Was  this  right?  Was  it  acting  like  Chris¬ 
tians?  No. 

The  clergy  found  themselves  very  uncomfortably 
situated ;  they  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  property 
every  year,  being  unwilling  to  go  to  law  ;  and  many 
churches  were  in  a  sad  state,  because  the  people 
would  not  repair  them.  They  found,  however,  at 
last,  that  go  to  law  they  must,  or  starve ;  for  if 
people  would  not  pay  them,  what  could  those  ex¬ 
pect  who  should  come  after  them  ? 

Well,  to  law  they  went ;  and  for  what?  To  op- 
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presi  their  brethren  ?  No ;  but  to  get  their  dues, 
their  rights ;  and,  because  they  were  compelled  to 
do  this,  wicked  people  called  them  all  the  hard  and 
diigraceful  names  they  could  think  of  and  invent. 
Will  you  call  this  Christian  or  honourable  conduct? 
It  it  doing  to  others  as  people  would  have  others 
do  to  them  ?  I  trow  not. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  clergy  and  the  Church 
hire  a  right— a  right  which  the  law  of  the  land  ac¬ 
knowledges  and  maintains — to  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  parish  in  which  they  arc  settled.  If 
pou  refuse  to  pay  them  what  is  their  due,  you  might 
jut  as  well  refuse  to  pay  your  house  or  garden  or 
field  rent  to  your  landlord. 

I  fancy  you  will  say  now,  you  had  no  idea  that 
matters  stood  thus :  you  had  always  been  taught 
to  think  it  wrong  that  clergymen  should  claim  from 
their  people  tithes,  &c. ;  but  you  certainly  see  they 
bare  a  right  to  them :  at  the  same  time,  are  they 
not  rich  enough  to  do  without  them  ?  Rich  enough  ! 
Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about  ?  There 
ire  some  rich  livings,  to  be  sure— but  very  few  com¬ 
pared  with  the  poor  ones ;  and  there  are  about 
15,000  clergy :  now  if  you  divide  equally  the  liv¬ 
ings  and  bishoprics  amongst  all  these,  what  would 
i  each  clergyman  get  ?  Why  not  more  than  190/.  a 
pearl  There  are  in  all  10,719  benedees  (call  them 
I  iirings,if  you  please),  and  I., 882,  or  nearly.half,  do 
not  come  up  to  199/.  each!  Nay,  there  are  1,029 
lifingswhich  are  under  100/.  each;  while  there  are  23.7 
which  are  less  than  oO/. ;  besides  many  others  which 
are  below  30/.,  20/.,  and  even  10/.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  average  amount  of  ever;/  stipendiary  curate  is 
only  81/.  a  year.*  So  much  for  the  clergy  being  rich 
enough.  But  some  people  will  tell  you,  that  it  is 
a  hard  case  they  should  be  forced  to  support  those 
from  whom  they  derive  no  benefit.  They  never  go 
to  church — they  want  no  parsons ;  then  why  have 
they  to  pay  towards  their  maintenance  ?  1  might 

aniwer  this  objection  by  merely  reminding  you  of 
what  I  have  proved  before ;  that  the  clergy  and 
the  Church  have  a  right — a  right  which  the  law  of 
the  land  confirms — to  the  support  of  the  people. 
But  I  will  meet  the  objection  in  another  way.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  derive  no  benefit  from  either 
Church  or  parson,  because  you  care  for  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ?  Have  you  never  been  laid  upon 
aaick-bed?  Who  visited  you  ?  The  parson.  When 
death  entered  your  dwelling,  and  took  away  your 
wife,  your  child,  your  brother,  or  your  sister,  who 
was  the  first  to  come  to  comfort  you  ?  The  parson, 
"'hen  in  distress,  and  low  in  purse,  who  gave  you 
a  ihilling  or  two  to  help  you  on  ?  The  parson. 
When  recovering  from  illness,  you  wanted  strength¬ 
ening  and  wholesome  food  ;  who  sent  you  meat  and 
wine  from  his  own  table  ?  The  parson.  And  when 
I  your  doctor’s  bill  stared  you  in  tlie  face,  who  helped 
you  to  pay  it?  W'hy  this  poor  despised  parson,  with 
I  hit  mighty  riches  of  190/.  a  year,  and  from  whom 
you  derive  no  benefit ! !  Again;  let  me  ask  you  who 
huilt  your  hospitals,  your  almshouses,  your  asy¬ 
lums?  Why  Church-people — and  often  the  parsons 
themselves.^  Who  left  you  Dole-money,  to  be  given 

'  The  whole  net  annu.!!  income  of  the  Enqlish  Church 
amounts  to  .t,4iKI,4U7/.,  which  was  given  to  the  Cliurch — 
not  by  the  state,  but  by  private  Christians — centuries  ago. 
The  sum  exjiendetl  upon  the  army  and  navy  in  183‘J  was 
j  more  than  j(jtevn  millmis  t 

*  It  is  well  known  that  we  owe  our  most  ancient  and 
munificent  charitable  institutions  in  the  metropolis  to  the 


to  you  at  Christmas,  and  coals  to  warm  you  when 
you  can  get  no  fuel  ?  Who  but  the  Church-people 
and  the  parson,  whom  you  think  so  little  of?  If 
you  still  persist  in  saying  that  you  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  I  pity  your  obsti¬ 
nacy:  you  are  just  like  a  man  who  shuts  his  eyes 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  says  he  can’t  see  it— 

I  because  he  won’t  see  it. 

Besides  all  this,  the  bare  circumstance  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  living  amongst  you  is  no  trifling  advantage, 
lie  does  not  spend  his  money  abroad,  in  France,  or 

■  Italy,or elsewhere, like  many  ofyour  country  gentlc- 
I  men,  buthe spends itr/nVj/y in //ie7)ar.-A.  Thegarden- 

er,  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor, 
the  blacksmith,  the  stonemason,  the  carpenter, — all 
get  his  custom  :  because  where  be  can,  he  thinks  it 
right  to  encourage  his  own  people.  Then,  again, 
he  looks  after  your  children’s  education,  trains  them 
'  up  under  his  own  eye,  and  is  always  at  his  post,  and 
his  constant  rc.sidence  in  the  parish  tends  to  check 
.  vice,  to  promote  peace  and  order,  and  to  overawe 
!  those  whom  perhaps  a  person  in  any  other  station 
I  would  find  it  difficult  to  restrain.  If  these  facts  are 
!  considered  for  a  moment,  you  will  no  longer  deny 
that  all  of  you  are  benefited  by  the  Church  and  the 
clergyman  being  established  in  the  midst  of  you. 

With  much  greater  reason,  therefore,  might  I  re- 
.'use  to  pay  county-rates,  out  of  which  bridges  are 
I  built  which  1  shall  never  cross ;  or  poor-rates^  to 
support  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  cannot  work  for, 

,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,benefit  me, — than  you  refuse  to 
I  pay  your  tithes,  and  your  rates  towards  maintaining 
I  the  clergy  and  the  Church.* — IVhat  is  a  public  blest- 
I  ing  it  likewise  a  private  good. 

;  And  now  let  me  inquire  what,  after  all,  is  this 
'  mighty  sum  you  find  it  so  hard  a  case  to  pay  ?  To 
:  the  Church  it  is  usually  so  trifling,  that  it  is  hardly 
.  worth  mentioning ;  and  to  the  parson,  what  is  it  ? 

I  Why,  to  most  of  you,  not  fourteen-pence  a  year! — a 

■  counsel  of  Bishop  Bidley.  This  greatest  of  our  reformers, 
when  preaching  before'Edward  \T.,  in  his  last  sickness, 
dwelt  on  one  occasion  upon  the  necessity  of  almsgiving. 

i  So  struck  was  the  young  monarch  with  the  force  of  the 
bishop’s  arf;umeut,  that  he  signified  to  him  his  wish  to 
'  put  his  advice  into  practice  in  any  way  Ridley  might  sug¬ 
gest.  The  bishop  very  properly  answered,  that  the  poor 
'  m  London  should  be  tlie  first  objects  of  his  majesty’s 
munificence;  anil  after  consulting  with  the  lord  mayor 
and  the  other  civic  functionaries,  proposed  a  plan  in 
which  the  poor  to  be  relieved  were  ranged  under  three 
divisions — the  poor  by  impotency,  by  casualty,  or  by  ex¬ 
travagance.  These  were  subdivided;  and  Christ’s  Hospital, 
St.  Tlioinas’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  Bridewell,  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  different  descriptions  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  whole  account  is  given  in  Collier,  ii.  p.  339.  Most 
'  other  charitable  institutions  will  be  found  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  with,  and  to  be  chiefly  supported  by.  Churchmen, 
especially  the  clergy. 

*  I’oor-ratcs  for  l’8.39  amounted  to  4,729,000/. ;  and  previ¬ 
ous  to  1834,  it  sometimes  amounted  to  nearly  ten  miftions! 
The  amount  received  for  church-rates  during  1839,  was 
.'>06,812/.,  i.  e.  about  half  a  million ! 

*  Dissenters,  in  particular,  object  to  pay  tithes  and 
church-rates,  on  the  plea  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  Church.  With  much  greater  reason  might  Churchmen 
object  to  what  is  given  by  trovemment  annually,  out  of  the 
taxes,  to  which  (.'nurchmen  cuntribute,  to  the  support  of  Dis- 

I  senting  ministers.  Fur  more  than  100  years  has  this  grant 

■  been  made. — .Vt  first  it  was  applied  to’  the  support  of  the 
,  pDorwiilutcs  of  Dissenting  ministers;  it  is  now  restricted 
'  to  the  maintenance  of  Dissenting  ministers  only.  The 

whole  of  the  parliamentary  grant  made  to  Dissenters  dur- 
'  ing  the  last  year  amounted  to  11, 324/.  13».  9i/. !  If,  therefore, 
Di^enters  object  to  paying  towards  the  support  of  the 
Church,  much  more  might  Church-peoplc  object  to  pay  to 
'  the  support  of  Dissenters ;  from  whom,  as  such,  they  cer- 
j  tainly  ikrire  m  beticjit. 
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farthing  a  week ! — a  aum  which  actually  does  not 
deprive  the  poor  man  of  more  than  one  whiff  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  a  day!  If  this  be  cause  for  complaint,  I 
wish  you  may  never  have  greater.  Look  what  a 
man  spends  on  his  own  family  !  His  daughters  must 
have  smart  gowns,  gay  bonnets,  and  ribbons,  and 
flowers.  Does  he  grumble  at  having  to  pay  for 
these!  No.  And  why!  Because  they  gro<i/y  Ais 
own  pride.  And  yet  these  cost  him  20,  nay  30, 
times  more  than  he  ever  has  to  pay  the  parson  or 
the  Church  1 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said  to  shew  you  how 
manifestly  unjust  it  is  for  anyone  to  withhold  from 
the  Church  and  clergy  what  those  who  flrst  built 
our  churches  gave  them  for  their  maintenance.  It 
does  not  at  all  weaken  their  right  to  this,  because  the 
property  which  has  to  pay  towards  their  support 
has  changed  bands. 

If  1  rent  a  house  or  a  field  of  a  man’s  father,  and 
be  dies,  why  1  must  of  course  pay  the  rent  to  the 
ton  who  it  hit  heir.  So,  if  1  come  to  property  which 
pays  tithes,  I  uke  it  knowing  that  it  has  to  pay 
them — that  it  was  so  from  the  very  first;  and  I 
should  be  just  as  dishonest  if  I  refused  to  pay  tithes, 
as  I  should  be,  if  I  would  not  pay  my  rent  to  my 
landlord's  heir. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  felt  the  force  of 
this  argument ;  and  they  have  said,  therefore,  “  Oh  I 
but  tithes  are  wrong  in  principle ;  and  for  this  reason 
we  object  to  pay  for  them.”  Wrong  in  principle! 
What  do  you  mean  !  Were  not  tithes  paid  by  the 
Israelites  to  God’s  ancient  Church  !  Did  not  God 
himself  command  this!  (see  Exodus  xviii.  21',  26.) 
Then  they  cannot  be  wrong  in  principle  ;  for  what 
it  really  right  at  one  time  cannot  he  really  wrong  at 
another.  Yon  cannot  make  white  black.  Again;  did 
not  St.  Paul  tell  us  to  render  unto  all.  Church  and 
clergy,  as  well  as  people,  their  dues :  *'  tribute  to 
whom  tribute,  custom  to  whom  custom.”  Did  not 
our  Saviour  once  work  a  miracle  to  pay  a  church- 
rate  !  (See  Mattltew  xvii.  2-1',  27.*)  Then,  I  say 
again, neither  tithes  nor  church-rates  can  be  wrong  in 
principle.  And,  depend  upon  it,  tithes  and  church- 
rates,  whatever  some  people  may  say,  are  highly 
important  to  the  effectual  maintenance  of  religion 
amonast  us.  Were  it  not  for  these,  many  a  church 
woulcTfall  to  ruin,  and  many  a  parish  be  without  a 
clergyman.  It  is  not  likely  a  man  would  stay  where 
he  could  only  starve.  Such  would  be  the  case  in 
poor  parishes ;  and  how  would  it  be  in  rich  ones  ! 
Why,  the  clergyman  would  have  to  preach  so  as  to 
please  the  great  folks ;  if  not,  they  would  take  the 
bread  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  plainly  shewn 
in  the  case  of  dissenting  preachers.  They  seldom 
stop  long  in  a  place.  Why  !  Because  the  congre- 

fation  gets  tired  of  them,  and  turns  them  adrift. 

lappily,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  are  not  left  to  the 
caprices  of  their  flocks.  The  good  and  pious  great 
men  of  olden  time,  as  I  have  already  shewn  you, 
secured  tlwm  from  such  a  misfortune,  by  requiring 
all  their  tenants  who  lived  on  their  property  to  pay, 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  the  support  of  the 

*  It  is  admitted  by  all  rommentstors  on  the  Scripture,  of 
any  authority  at  all,  Doddridge  and  Matthew  Henry  (Dis- 
nentcrs)  among  the  rest,  that  the  “  tribute  ”  mentioned 
Matthew  xvii.  24,  was  a  tax  paid  by  every  Jew  of  twenty 
years  of  age  to  the  Jewish  Temple.  It  was  therefore  a 
church-rate,  which  our  Saviour  was  so  far  from  objecting 
to  par,  that  be  worked  a  miracle  to  pay  it. 


Church  and  clergyman.  Of  course,  those  who  fol. 
lowed  these  tenants  were  bound  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  so  on  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  plain  and 
evident.  No  honett  man  will  resist  the  payment  of 
what  is  so  clearly  due  to  the  parson  and  the  Church. 
Much  less  will  a  contcientiout  Chrittian.  I  have  only 
to  hope  that,  when  all  which  is  here  laid  before  you 
is  taken  into  consideration,  there  will  be  no  occaiion 
for  the  law  qf  the  land  to  enforce  the  claims  and  tho 
rights  of  the  Church.  It  is  painful  to  resort  to  it; 
but  in  some  cases  there  is  no  alternative.  The  cler* 
gymau  has  to  act  for  those  who  are  to  follom  him,  at 
much  at  for  himtcif.  Remember,  then,  “  He  thatii 
unjust  in  the  leatt,  is  (in  the  sight  of  God)  unjuit 
also  in  much.”  (Luke  xvi.  10.)  And,  “if  ye  havi 
not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who 
will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches!”  (Luke 
xvi.  2.)  That  is,  can  you  expect  an  eternal  tewaril 
hereafter,  if  here  you  keep  back  from  any  one, 
whatsoever  you  know  to  be  his  due,  when  it  is  in 
your  power  to  pay  it !  No.  The  apostle  speaki 
plain.  “  Owe  no  man  any  thing  ;”  and  “  Render 
unto  all  their  dues.”  (Romans  xviii.  7,  8.) 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  I 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH.  ; 

No.  II. 

In  the  former  paper  on  this  subject  we  briefly 
touched  on  the  first  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  struggle  through  which  it  had  to 
pass  before  it  arrived  at  the  position  in  which  the 
Emperor  Constantine  found  it.  He  found  it  u- 
sailed  not  by  argument  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  but 
by  the  most  barbarous  and  iniquitous  persecution. 

A  fact  which  suggested  the  severe  taunt  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  fathers,  and  himself  afierwardi 
a  martyr.  “  Christianity,”  says  St.  Cyprian,  in  kii 
letter  to  Demetrian,  “cither  is  or  is  not  a  crime. 

If  it  be  a  crime,  why  do  you  not  at  once  execute 
him  who  confesses  his  guilt !  If  it  be  not  a  crime, 
why  do  you  persecute  the  innocent!  Again;  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  be  a  crime,  those  who  are  implicated  | 
in  it,  but  obstinately  withhold  a  confession  of  their 
guilt,  would  be  the  proper  objects  of  torture:  but  | 
we  confess,  we  proclaim  our  adherence  to  tbs  ! 
Christian  cause,  and  our  contempt  of  your  gods 
Why,  then,  are  we  tortured,  as  if  we  concealed  «ii  | 
guilt!  Why  this  attempt  upon  the  infirmity  of 
our  bodies,  upon  the  weakness  of  what  is  but 
earthly  in  us !  Rather  enter  the  lists  with  our 
minds,  try  the  strength  of  our  reason,  see  if  yos 
can  subvert  our  faith  with  argument,  and,  if  you 
must  conquer,  conquer  by  an  appeal  to  reason.’" 

The  kinds  of  persecution  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  last  paper  are  all  such  as  issued  in  martyr¬ 
dom  in  the  strictest  sente; — death,  as  the  hestben 
called  it ;  a  belter  birth  info  a  better  life,*  as  the 

'  See  the  Life  nnd  Times  of  St.  Cyprian,  page  S18.  ' 

s  Hence  the  festivals  kept  In  reniembraiH-e  of  their  Bsr-  I 

tyrs  were  called  their  natalilivn,  or  birthday,  and  wore  sv 
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Chrittians  themaelves  accounted  it.  But  there  were 
other  less  extreme  but  scarcely  less  terrible,  and 
far  more  vexatious,  methods  of  persecution  which 
the  heathen  employed.  They  condemned  their 
victims  to  the  mines,  or  to  prisons  in  close  con¬ 
finement,  with  spare  and  unwholesome  food ;  and 
they  banished  them  to  the  most  remote  and  the  most 
desolate  places.  But  these  things  were  all  equally 
ineffectual  to  break  the  spirit  which  still  reigned 
triumphant  in  the  Church ;  nay,  they  all  tended 
most  effectually  to  advance  the  interests  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Not  only  did  they  all  agree  in  the  general 
advantage  of  uniting  Christians  among  themselves, 
of  testing  their  virtues,  and  maintaining  their  inter¬ 
nal  discipline  ;  but  they  also  exemplified  another 
principle,  which  soon  passed  into  an  adage,  that  tAe 
blood  of  the  martyrt  it  the  seed  of  the  Church;  for 
though  in  a  literal  sense  that  proverb  could  be 
applied  only  to  the  cases  in  which  actual  death 
was  suffered  by  Christians,  yet  its  general  truth 
was  of  far  greater  extent.  All  who  had  suffered  at 
I  all,  whether  to  the  death  or  otherwise,  became  in- 

I  calculable  benefactors  to  the  Church.  If  they  died, 
it  was  in  a  manner  which  marked  the  favour  of  God 
peculiarly  as  their  own,  and  they  ascended,  as  it 
were  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah,  to  a  crown  of 
glory;  and  the  fires  which  burned  around  their 
stake  lit  up  the  heavenly  flame  of  faith  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  witness.  If  they  laboured  in  the  mines, 
or  starved  in  the  prisons,  or  if  they  gave  their 
limbs  to  be  torn  with  hot  instruments,  or  to  be 
stretched  upon  a  wheel,  or  to  be  broken  with 
clubs ;  all  these  things  were  but  proofs  and  con¬ 
firmations  of  their  faith,  and  increased  the  courage 
and  the  fortitude  which  they  exercised ;  and  nothing 
gave  to  them  so  much  power  as  preachers  of  Christ 
afterwards,  as  the  sufferings  which  they  themselves 
had  endured  for  the  faith.  If  they  were  scattered 
I  abroad  into  distant  lands,  they  brought  them  near 
,  to  Christ  by  their  preacliing;  and  if  among  the 
I  most  fierce  and  hopeless  idolaters  or  criminals, 

I  they  humanised  them  and  taught  them  virtue  and 
true  religion.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
(he  who  is  distinguished  as  the  Great  from  three 
of  the  same  name— one  of  Corinth,  another  of  Romo, 
and  another  of  Athens,)  Dionysius  the  Great  says 
of  himself,  that  when  he  was  banished  to  Cephro,  it 
was  a  place  of  which  the  very  name  was  unknown 
to  him,  so  desolate  was  it  and  so  remote ;  and 
when  he  went  thither,  the  savagenesa  of  the  inha- 
hiuints  was  not  content  with  incivility  and  scorn, 
but  he  was  subjected  even  to  violence,  and  was 
pelted  with  stonew,  as  he  pursued  his  unobtrusive 
way :  but  soon  he  won  over  even  this  barbarous  peo- 

vays  of  ajoyftil  character,  as  they  still  remain,  indeed,  in 
our  own  Church.  The  remembranco  of  a  departed  saint 
I  Is  a  matter,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy ;  of  jubilee,  and  not  of 

faating  and  mortification. 


pie  to  the  faith  and  to  the  virtues  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  this  when  he 
was  again  banished  to  a  still  more  hopeless  spot,  to 
a  place  called  Coluthion,  infamous  as  a  den  of  rob¬ 
bers;  and  here  also  he  was  made  the  means  of  a 
blessing  to  the  people  among  whom  he  was  sent 
as  to  exile — as  if  any  thing  could  be  exile  to  him 
when  he  had  the  presence  of  God  with  biro, — and 
where  the  event  proved  that  he  was  sent  by  a  mer¬ 
ciful  dispensation  of  God’s  providence.  I  have 
thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  very  rapid  sketch 
of  the  fortunes  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ;  of  its  growth  from  a  few  men,  through 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  and  actual  persecutions,  till 
in  about  two  centuries  it  had  found  its  way  through¬ 
out  the  known  world,  and  in  less  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  it  had  established  itself  so  as  to  become  al¬ 
most  or  quite  a  majority  of  the  population. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Church  may  be  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  its  cAaraefer  is  the  most  important;  and 
to  this  we  will  now  proceed. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  almost  all  the  things 
which  we  have  taken  occasion  to  mention,  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  in  very  different  circum¬ 
stances  until  the  time  of  its  recognition  by  the 
emperor,  and  after  that  event.  It  was  no  more 
after  that  subject  to  persecution,  or  at  least  not 
as  a  general  rule;  and  it  might  rather  exercise 
towards  the  heathen  that  forbearance  which  they  had 
themselves  refused.  Its  limits  scarce  required  to  be 
extended — not,  at  least,  into  any  parts  ofwhich  his¬ 
tory  speaks,  and  ofwhich,  therefore,  we  could  give 
or  impart  any  knowledge ;  for  I  have  told  you  that  it 
was  already  co-extensive  with  the  Roman  arms,  and 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues :  for  the  same  reason 
there  was  seldom  occasion  for  the  erection  of  new 
bishoprics;  although  those  which  at  present  existed 
so  far  increased  in  importance  and  population,  that 
some  of  them  consisted  of  many  hundred  congre¬ 
gations; —  that,  for  instance,  of  Cyrus,  in  which 
Tbeodorct  was  long  the  bishop  over  600  parishes. 
The  Church,  too,  was  then  so  totally  unconnected 
in  every  respect  with  the  State,  that  none  of  those 
complicated  questions  of  patronage,  or  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rights,  or  the  like,  could  ever  occur ;  and 
we  arc  able,  so  far  as  we  see  clearly  at  all,  to  see  the 
Church  at  that  time  unobscured  by  any  other  body, 
untainted  by  any  mixture  of  separate  or  conflicting 
laws  or  interests. 

That  we  are  able  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  Church 
at  that  time  makes  it  very  interesting  to  go  back  in 
imagination  to  the  days  of  the  Antenicene  fathers,  to 
drink  deeply  of  their  theology,  and  of  their  principles 
of  Church  discipline  and  order.  In  such  a  view  there 
are  many  objects  which  invite  more  than  a  cursory 
attention :  we  have  not  now  time  to  touch  on  many 
of  them,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  between  so 
interesting  subjects.  Let  us,  however,  consider  in 
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although,  therefore,  he  was  sufficient  for  a  type  of 
unity:  yet  he  was  not,  nor  could  any  individual 
be  sufficient  for,  an  inslrumenl  of  unity:  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  principle, 
or  body  of  men,  or  rule  of  conduct,  or  sign  of  fel¬ 
lowship,  or  something  or  other,  should  be  found 
in  all  places  which  professed  the  name  of  Christ. 
This,  then,  the  ancient  Church  believed  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  giving  to  the  apostles,  and  after  them 
to  the  bishops  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  an 
equal,  and  concurrent,  and  similar  power  and  au¬ 
thority.  St  Peter,  according  to  this  primitive 
way  of  reasoning,  was  an  instrument  of  unity,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  equally  with 
them,  as  he  must  be  to  be  an  instrument  at  all, 
though  as  a  type  of  unity  single  and  alone,  which  he 
must  be  to  be  a  type  of  such  a  principle.  It  is 
plain  that  this  ancient  judgment  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  papal  claims. 

The  episcopate,  then,  was  one  and  equal  through¬ 
out  the  whole  world.  The  greatest  personal  supe- 
express  language  of  Solomon's  Song,  “  He  is  the  riority,  the  mightiest  advantages  of  piety  or  influ- 
only  son  of  his  mother,  the  choice  one  of  her  that  ence,  the  extent  of  his  diocese,  or  the  importance 
bare  him,”  are  expressly  made  to  allude  to  the  of  his  see,  did  not  make  any  one  bishop,  as  a 
unity  of  the  Church ;  as  also  the  figure  which  is  car-  bishop,  superior  to  any  other ;  but  all  were  of  the 
ried  so  largely  into  the  New  Testament,  by  which  same  body,  and  of  one  value  and  force.  This  was, 
the  Church  is  called  the  Bride,  the  Spouse  of  the  as  it  were,  the  blood  that  circulated  in  the  veins  of 
Lamb  of  God,  which  surely  can  be  but  one.  The  the  Church ;  and  as  in  the  body,  the  same  blood 
prayer  of  Jesus  Christ,  “that  they.  Father,  may  be  was  in  all  the  members.  The  arteries  distinguish  not 
one,”  will  occur  to  every  Christian  reader,  as  mark-  between  the  blood  that  flows  to  the  brain,  and  that 
ing  the  anxiety  of  the  Saviour  on  this  head ;  and  which  warms  and  enlivens  the  farthest  extremities, 
unity  which  was  thus  supplicated  was  in  many  ways  or  the  most  inert  part  of  the  frame  ;  and  so  the 
indirectly  indicated, — as,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  like  episcopate  flowed  equally  and  without  distinction 
that  of  the  paschal  lamb  before,  having  no  bone  of  rank  or  office  over  the  whole  body. 
broken,  by  the  coat  of  Christ  not  rent,  and  the  like  ;  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  episcopate  came  to  be 
while  the  continued  exhortations  of  the  apostles,  an  instrument  or  means  of  union  to  that  body.  In 
as,  for  instance,  through  the  whole  of  the  epistle  the  first  place,  that  there  was  in  any  place  a  Chris¬ 
to  the  Ephesians, — leaves  us  no  evidence  to  seek  on  tian  bishop,  marked  out  that  place  as  a  part  of  the 
the  head  of  their  wishes  and  principles.  Church  by  a  visible  and  tangible  sign, — it  was  a 

Another  circumstance  which,  whether  truly  or  point  of  resemblance,  and  of  oneness  in  principle 
not,  was  taken  by  the  primitive  Church  as  an  indi-  and  discipline  between  London,  and  Rome,  and 
cation  of  the  will  of  Christ,  leads  us  immediately  Jerusalem,  and  any  or  every  other  place,  however 
to  the  practice  of  the  Christians  then  and  until  obscure,  in  which  the  same  episcopate  was  found, 
now.  It  was  thought  that  St.  Peter  was,  in  some  But  more  than  this:  the  bishops  were  the  persons 
respects  and  in  some  instances,  a  type  or  figure  of  who  maintained,  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  the  one- 
the  Church ;  that  one  person  was  chosen  to  that  ness  of  discipline  and  of  doctrine  in  all  their 
end  rather  than  many,  that  unity  might  be  exem-  churches.  They  appointed  and  consecrated  other 
plified.  It  was  on  this  account  that  St.  Peter  was  bishops  to  new  or  to  vacant  sets  ;  thus,  as  it  were, 
sometimes  addressed  by  the  Lord  more  particu-  extending  their  own  body,  as  need  should  serve, 
larly,  and  that  he  was  often  the  first  or  the  only  They  examined  first  of  all  into  the  life  and  doctrine 
one  to  answer:  so  that  to  him  personally  seemed  of  the  new  fellow  of  their  apostolic  order,  that  he 
to  be  addressed  many  of  the  blessings  and  the  like,  might  certainly  be  the  same,  not  only  in  office  or 
which  none  can  deny  are  applicable  to  all— that  is,  in  name,  but  in  character  and  in  doctrine.  The 
to  the  whole  Church.'  But  St.  Peter  could  not  newly  elected  bishop  immediately  wrote  to  those 
remain  always  in  the  Church  on  earth,  nor  could  around  him,  and  even  to  very  rernDte  parts  of  the 
he  be  present  in  many  places  at  the  same  time :  globe,  letters  of  communion,  declaring  his  election, 
'  Sec  this  subject  discussed  In  the  Life  and  Times  of  desire  of  fellowship  with  bis  brethren 

St.  Cjprian.  in  the  episcopate ;  and  these  were  as  promptly 


some  respects  the  most  important, — the  unity  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

With  respect  to  this  characteristic  of  the  Church, 
it  is  plain  that  nothing  was  more  greatly  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  Head  of  the  body,  or 
of  his  inspired  apostles  ;  that  it  has  its  place  even 
in  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  law,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
dictions  and  songs  of  the  prophets ;  and  that  it  was 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  the  early 
Christians  as  an  important  practical  principle.  It 
is  to  the  latter, — the  degree  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  embodied  in  the  practices  of  the  early 
Church, — that  I  would  now  more  especially  advert, 
after  having  lightly  touched  upon  the  others. 

That  it  was  seen  by  the  Christians  of  the  first 
ages  among  the  types,  and  prophecies,  and  songs 
of  the  Old  Testament  is,  then,  beyond  dispute;  and 
why  we  should  deny  the  same  interpretation  to 
these  sacred  oracles  which  they  gave,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive.  The  one  ark  which  held  all  those  who  were 
saved  in  the  delude ;  the  soners  of  David,  and  the 
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answered  by  the  bishops  to  whom  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops 
themselves  was  cemented  by  an  inseparable  com¬ 
munity  of  sym/ia/Aies,  of  right!,  of  doctrines,  of  inter- 
itts,  of  orders,  of  religion:  but  if  a  particular  bishop 
offended  against  any  of  these,  the  whole  body  cast 
him  out ;  so  as  ito  prove  that  the  unity  was  not  a 
name  only  and  an  appearance,  but  a  substantial 
and  practical  reality. 

Then,  again,  each  bishop  was  the  centre  of  unity 
to  his  own  Church ;  every  man  communicated  with 
him,  and  he  with  the  whole  body ;  and  so  every 
individual  communicated  with  the  whole  body — 
just  as  each  linger  is  united  first  with  the  hand, 
and  through  that  with  the  centre  of  life  and  circu¬ 
lation,  and  is  one  with  the  body,  and  with  its  fel¬ 
lows.  The  bishop  had  the  privilege  (or  rather  on 
him  devolved  the  duty)  of  casting  off  the  com¬ 
munion  of  any  one  who  fell  into  dangerous  heresy, 
or  into  disreputable  conduct ;  but  he  was  equally 
bound  to  maintain,  in  the  unity  of  the  body,  every 
one  who  failed  not  in  the  essential  character  of  a 
Christian.  If  any  one  left  one  place  to  go  to  an¬ 
other,  or  a  thousand  others,  the  bishop  of  the  first 
gave  him  letters  of  communion,  which  carried  him 
to  the  next  diocese,  or  over  the  whole  world  in 
communion  with  all  the  whole  Church ;  but  if  he  was 
excommunicated  by  one  bishop,  neither  these  let¬ 
ters,  nor  any  symbol  or  instance  of  communion 
was  afforded  by  any  other  bishop — cutoffby  one,  he 
was  separated  from  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  ; 
received  by  one,  he  was  received  into  and  by 
all.  Thus  were  the  bishops  the  very  instruments  of 
such  an  union  as  was  never  yet  exceeded  in  any 
body  of  men  associated,  for  whatever  cause,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

To  maintain  this,  however,  more  perfectly,  a 
tolerably  frequent  meeting  of  the  bishops,  or  com¬ 
munication  between  them,  was  highly  desirable ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  often  councils  met,  in  times 
when  it  should  have  seemed  dangerous  for  two  or 
three  bishops  to  assemble  together,  and  how  very 
frequent  was  the  correspondence  between  different 
bishops.  It  far  surpassed  in  those  days  of  the 
Church’s  poverty  and  persecution,  and  in  its  want 
of  means  of  free  converse,  what  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  with  all  our  security,  our  posts,  our  roads,  our 
railways,  and  our  pathways  over  the  great  deep. 
But  we  have  not  only  to  observe  upon  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  this  correspondence,  but  upon  the  great 
and  necessary  caution  with  which  it  was  conduct¬ 
ed.  No  ordinary  messenger  was  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vey  a  bishop’s  letter,  which  was  entrusted  to  a 
deacon,  or  a  subdeacon  at  the  least.  These,  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  heathen,  and  in  danger  from  their 
very  profession,  were  the  messengers  of  the  bishops, 
uid  as  Evans  prettily  observes,'  “  A  faithful  deacon 
'  Biography  of  the  Early  Church. 


or  two  passed  along  the  perilous  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  saluting  no  man  by  the  way,  and,  entering 
the  scene  of  blood  and  torture,  took  their  share  in 
the  dangers  and  extremity  of  the  persecuted  flock, 
imparted  the  consolations  and  counsels  of  the  shep¬ 
herd,  and  then,  God  willing,  hurried  back  again 
upon  their  perilous  journey,  fraught  with  various 
news  of  joy  and  sorrow, — of  the  martyrdom  of  this 
brother,  of  the  apostacy  of  that,  of  the  general  con¬ 
stancy  or  infirmity  of  the  flock, — to  their  anxious 
masters.  Often  were  these  dove-like  messengers 
intercepted,  and  shot  as  it  were  on  the  wing;  and 
the  mournful  taU  which  they  were  bringing  was 
spared  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  their  employers, 
until  it  came  at  last  through  another  channel,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  aggravated  ill  news  of  their  mis¬ 
fortune.” 

The  efficacy  of  this  divinely  appointed  bond  of 
union,  thus  laboriously  and  conscientiously  carried 
out,  was  obvious,  and  fully  tested  by  the  event ; 
for  after  the  Church  had  been  now  nearly  300  years 
deprived  of  the  visible  presence  of  its  divine  Head, 
on  a  council  being  called  of  bishops  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  most  distant  nations  sent  their 
representatives,  and  the  utmost  union  was  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
taught  throughout  the  world,  upon  a  question,  more 
than  any  other,  subject  to  constant  attack  and  the 
most  opposite  misrepresentations  ;  for  though  320 
bishops  assembled  at  Nicea,  all  agreed  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  blasphemies  of  Arius  against 
the  eternal  godhead  of  the  second  Person  of  the 
ever-blessed  and  glorious  Trinity.  Thus  was  its 
unity  in  doctrine  attested  by  the  whole  Church ;  and 
its  unity  of  fellowship  was  proved  by  the  very  fact 
of  those  several  bishops  coming  together  from  so 
many  and  far-distant  nations.  Nor  was  this  a  less 
clear  proof  that  the  doctrine  was  one  throughout 
the  world,  at  that  day,  and  that  we  in  England,  for 
instance,  held  the  same  faith  with  those  in  Egypt  or 
in  Syria,  than  that  it  was  one  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  all  agreed  with  what  they 
first  taught,  and  committed  to  faithful  men  to  teach 
and  in  their  turn  to  transmit  to  others.  For  what 
possibility  is  there  that  all  should  have  agreed  to¬ 
gether,  except  by  all  agreeing  with  some  one 
standard  ?  And  since  Rome  had  not  so  soon 
claimed  to  be  a  rule  for  all  Churches,  there  was  no 
standard  but  that  one  handed  down  every  where 
by  the  apostles,  and  preserved  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  saints. 

Episcopacy,  then,  or  the  body  of  bishops,  each 
supreme  in  his  own  Church,  was  intended  to  be, 
and  effectively  was,  an  active  instrument  of  unity 
or  sameness  in  doctrine  and  fellowship  throughout 
the  whole  world.  It  will  fairly  occur  to  ask, — 
whether  it  is  so  still ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  why  it  is 
not.  This  is  the  really  important  question,  which 
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makes  all  that  has  been  before  advanced  most  in* 
teresting.  , 

You  will  be  surprised  perhaps  to  hear,  that, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  apparent  divisions  among 
bodies  truly  episcopal,  and  among  all  the  actual 
hostilities  of  other  bodies  claiming  to  be  of  the 
Church,  one  with  another,  episcopacy  really  has 
eflected  its  end,  and  does  continue  to  effect  it ;  that 
is,  wherever  it  is  maintained  in  its  purity.  The 
adversary  has  availed  to  divide  Christendom  i  but 
he  has  been  obliged,  first  of  all,  to  repudiate  or  to 
corrupt  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  episcopate. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  throwing  off  of  episcopacy 
by  many  bodies,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the 
fact,  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  results. 

It  has  issued  not  only  in  divisions  of  fellowship 
from  us,  but  in  like  schisms  among  themselves  t  and 
in  every  mad  perversion  of  doctrine  that  can  well 
be  conceived.  The  perversion  of  the  episcopate  is 
leu  obvious  in  its  effects,  and  requires  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately. 

In  this  Church  we  retain,  as  we  fully  believe, 
that  genuine  episcopacy  which  wu  committed  to 
chosen  men  by  the  apostles,  and  which  wu  handed 
down  from  them  to  our  own  daya ;  yet  we  are  cut  off  | 
from  the  communion  of  a  large  body  of  Christians 
who  profeu  to  retain,  and  who  do  retain,  under  the 
limitations  which  I  have  to  mention,  this  principle 
of  uni'y :  of  unity  with  us,  u  it  ought  to  be,  and  one 
with  another.  You  will  judge  that  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Now,  how  do  we  accouut  | 
for  this  T  Simply  by  the  fact  that  they  have  per- 1^ 
verted  the  episcopate,  and  rendered  it  in  many  re¬ 
spects  void,  by  erecting  one  bishop  with  such  an  j 
overwhelming  superiority,  that  the  other  bishops  i 
throughout  his  communion  cannot  fulfil  the  ends  of  | 
their  appointment,  and  especially  cannot  fulfil  the  j 
end  of  unity,  since  that  especially  is  transferred  to  : 
the  one  Bishop  of  Rome,  instead  of  being  served 
by  all  the  bishops,  in  their  equal  and  concurrent 
authority. 

Thus,  then,  by  appointing  a  centre  of  unity 
which  is  not  scriptural  nor  primitive,  nor  in  itself 
adapted  to  its  end,  Rome  hu  occuioned  a  huge 
schism,  to  the  mighty  scandal  of  the  world.  Put 
wherever  the  episcopate  is  maintained  in  its  purity, 
unity  is  preserved.  The  Church  in  England  is  as 
truly  one  with  that  in  Scotland  and  in  America, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  differences  of  cir- 
cumsunces,  as  the  Church  of  York  is  one  with  the 
Church  of  Canterbury ; — as  the  Church  of  Ripon  is 
one  with  the  Church  of  London :  and  as  for  the 
differences  which  are  seen  between  different  indi¬ 
viduals  of  these  Churches,  or  of  any  of  them,  they 
are  not  such  as  amount  to  a  breach  of  communion  j 
and  even  they  would  be  less,  but  for  certain  un- 
happy  elements  in  the  Church's  position,  which  do 
not  concern  the  matter  of  episcopacy,  and  affect 


the  unity  of  the  Church  only  indirectly.  It  miy 
be  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  own  Churches  are 
not  worse  than  any  others  in  this  respect ;  or  at 
least  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  far  leu  united 
in  such  matters  than  we.  In  America,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  all  our  settlements,  the  good  F.ngliih 
Churchman  will  find  not  only  the  same  communioa, 
but  ill  the  main  and  in  essentials,  the  same  doc¬ 
trines  that  be  has  been  taught  here.  The  Roataa- 
ist  is  not  taught  the  same  in  France,  in  Spaia,  ia 
Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  schisaM- 
tical  assemblies  which  are  holdrn  by  his  fellows 
in  error  in  the  great  cities  of  this  more  enlightcutd 
kingdom. 

Thus,  then,  the  conclusion  of  the  only  part  af 
this  paper  we  have  been  able  to  aaake  directly 
practical,  is  this ; — that  we  adhere,  heartily  aad 
thankfully,  to  that  divinely  appointed  rule  aad 
means  of  unity,  the  apostolic  order  and  succeasiaa 
of  bishops. 

|)ortrii. 

THIS  WAS  IN  ALL  MY  PRAYERS. 

Fniwi  the  Sew  Vmrk  Ckmrrtmmm. 

"  From  them  [ihe  parsuosgra  of  Koglsadl  M  baalaiu 
among  palm-tm-s,  what  U«  iag  Mn-amt  have  flowed.  Is 
puri/y  and  lorrftrvhthe  vrorMI  How  murh  of  Engtaafi 
grealnraa  and  of  England's  glur)— whal  schulats,  whsi 
artists,  what  soldiers,  what  sailt#rs,  what  mrrrhsala 
what  stairsBMm.  what  philoauphrr-.  nhal  pslriuts,  wkm 
divines,  what  saint  I— have  sprung  from  the  parsonagN 
of  England !" —  Br.  DoaNS*S  /aiprrwteas  a/ttr  CkarrS  e/ 
fsftosd,  p.  U  (note). 

Tina  was  in  all  my  prayers,  since  first  I  prayed,— 
A  parsonage,  in  a  sweet  garden's  shade ; 

The  church  adjoining,  with  its  ivied  tower  { 

A  peal  of  bells  a  clock  to  tell  the  hour ; 

A  rustic  flock,  to  feed  from  day  to  day. 

And  kneel  with  them,  at  morn  and  eve,*  to  pray. 

He  who  “  doth  all  things  well,"  denied  my  prayer, 

I  And  bade  me  take  the  apostle's  staff,  and  bear; 
The  scattered  sheep  o'er  hill  and  dale  pursue. 
Tend  the  old  flocks,  and  gather  in  the  new ; 
Counting  ease,  health,  life,  all  things  lou. 

So  I  make  known  the  blessed,  bleeding  Cross. 

These  quiet  scenes,  that  never  can  be  mine. 

This  homebred  happineu,  dear  friend,  be  thine; 
Each  choicest  gift  and  influence  from  above 
Descend  on  thee,  and  all  that  share  thy  love; 
Peace,  which  the  world  gives  not,  nor  can  destroy. 
The  prelibation  of  eternal  joy  I  G.  W.  D. 

Sorlh/kld  Vicarogr,  Aogtul  3,  1841. 

•  From  our  arrival  until  midnight  the  belli  In  thU  vend¬ 
able  old  church  kept  up  a  merry  peal. 

•  We  had  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  daily  morning  uii 
evening  lervlce  here. 
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flottrr^  of  Sooli<. 

Byron's  Poems  ;  People's  ediliou,  London, 
Murray.  1842. 

It  it  alwayt  painful  to  animadvert  upon  writings 
which,  while  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious,  wit> 
nets  to  the  possession  of  great  intellectual  endow- 
■ents  in  the  writer,  as  well  at  many  other  qualities 
which,  had  they  not  been  abused,  might  have  been  ‘ 
u  subservient  as  they  are  now  opposed,  to  every  I 
thing  that  is  good  and  virtuous.  This  reflection  | 
always  suggests  itself  whenever  the  works  of  Lord  , 
Byron  (all  in  our  way.  For  to  deny  to  that  writer 
the  poesetaion  of  very  considerable  poetical  powers,  i 
W  question  the  exceeding  beauty  of  bis  diction,  or  ! 
the  richness  of  his  imagery,  would  at  once  prove  us 
IS  be  the  victims  of  invincible  prejudice,  or  insen.  : 
■hie  to  the  charms  of  poetry.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
head,  not  to  see  that  Byron  had  only  one  end  of  ^ 
aaetry  in  view — the  pleasure,  in  its  lowest  sense,  of 
his  readers  i  not  to  know  that  the  moat  subtle  poi- 
loa  lurks  in  every  line  of  bis  writings,  and  that  no 
aas  can  read  them  without  the  bssard  of  sadly  da*  \ 
awging  his  morality,  bia  philanthropy,  and  every  no* 
Mcr  principle  of  hia  nature, — would  argue  a  strange  \ 
sbcaaeaesa  in  our  moral  perception.  Knowing:  such  , 
Is  be  the  fact,  we  had  hoped  that  these  writings  > 
weald  have  been  suflirred  to  remain  in  that  oblivion  ' 
Is  which  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people  bad  < 
sf  laic  consigned  them.  Time  was  when  Byron's  , 
was  a  name  familiar  as  a  bouselK>ld*word,  and  no 
poetry  was  quoted  but  bis.  Though  his  works,  from 
ibe  expensive  manner  in  which  they  were  got  up, 
bad  never  a  popular  circulation,  they  were  uni* 
vcrsally  read  by  the  upper  classes  t  and  to  a|>cak 
Sgsinst  them  was  considered  high-treason  against 
taste.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  very  remarkable  ' 
ia  this.  There  was  so  much  of  romantic  mystery  . 
csaaected  with  the  author,  and  hia  writings  were 
IS  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
appeared,  that  they  readily  and  naturally  obtained 
s  great  Imld  u|k>u  the  public  mind.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  more  repulsive  fratures  of  his  muse  were 
so  bidden  by  a  fascinating  exterior,  that  its  real 
deformity  was  not  at  first  discernible.  The  impos*  I 
lure,  however,  was  eventually  discovered;  and  it  ' 
was  found  that,  while  many  of  his  productions,  like  | 
Don  Joan,  were  gorgeous  temples  of  impurity,  bis  ^ 
less  objectionable  poemt,sucnuCkitdtHarolJ,The  | 
I'orsoir,  The  Doge  oj  /Vaiee,  and  Sardanapadus, — were  J 
nothing  leu  than  so  many  satanical  eflbrts  to  dig*  | 
nify  vice,  and  excite  our  sympathy  and  reverence 
for  characters  worthy  only  of  reprobation.  And 
this  reprobation  was,  generally  speaking,  both  felt 
ind  expreued  ;  so  that,  comparatively,  Byron’s 
had  become  a  forgotten  name  amongst  us.  It  is 
with  real  regret,  therefore,  that  we  observe  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  now  being  made  to  reverse  this  just  sen-  | 
tence  of  condemnation,  by  exciting  a  fresh  gusto  for  ! 
Byron's  muse,  and  introducing  it  to  the  middle  and  | 
lower  classes  of  society.  This  sad  truth,  the  people's  j 
edition,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  testifies. 
Heaven  forl'end  the  English  people  from  the  evil  i 
which  is  here  being  prepared  for  them  !  For  our*  ! 
•elves,  we  would  much  rather  st  c  a  plague,  a  pes-  j 
tilence,  or  a  famine  rage  among  us,  than  that  By¬ 
ron’s  poetry  should  leaven  the  mind  of  the  great 
mass  of  onr  population.  Let  our  humbler  readers, 
then,  be  on  their  guard,  and  conscientiously  shun 
this  jieople's  edition.  For  if  its  spirit  be  imbibed,  I 


they  will  soon  find  that  they  have  taken  a  reptile 
to  their  bosoms  to  prick  and  sting  them ;  polluting 
at  its  very  source  every  virtuous  motive,  paralysing 
all  honourable  industry,  and  debuing  our  labourers 
and  artisans  into  misanthropists,  idlers,  rebels,  and 
infidels.  Surely  the  risk  of  encountering  evils  such 
as  these  is  poorly  compensated  for  by  poetical  dic¬ 
tion  and  fascinating  imagery.  Poison  is  not  less 
deadly  because  it  is  administered  in  a  golden  goblet. 

fnUlIigrnrt. 

iKcoRroxaTED  SociETT  rox  Promotimo  the 
Khlaroeuent,  Bvildiho,  AMD  RtraiRiNo  or 
Churches  and  Chafels.— Since  the  last  report  of 
this  society,  178  applications  have  been  received, 
frowi  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  for  as¬ 
sistance  toarards  tba  repair,  enlargement,  or  re¬ 
building  of  ancient  fabrics,  or  tbe  building  of  addi¬ 
tional  churches  or  chapels  in  populous  parishes. 
In  consequence  of  these  applications,  148  grants 
have  been  voted,  of  sums  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  tbe  several  cases ;  and  provision 
has  thus  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
41,884  persons,  of  whom  80,048  will  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  attending  divine  service  without  cost.  The 
sum  thus  voted  amounts  to  19,090/.,  being  3,488/. 
leas  than  the  votes  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
increase  of  accommodation  given  has  been  in  pro¬ 
portion  greater;  for  in  the  year  1841  accomm^a- 
tion  was  provided  for  48,787  persons  by  a  vote  of 
22,848/ ,  while  in  the  post  year  the  number  baa  been 
41,884,  and  the  cost  to  the  society  19,090/.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  grants  of  tbe  society  remain¬ 
ing  unpaid  and  liable  to  be  called  for,  at  varying 
periods,  amount  to  80.988/.,  but  the  sum  in  its  pos¬ 
session  is  only  47,789/,  shewing  a  deficiency  of 
3,226/  The  committee  cannot  conclude  their  re¬ 
port  without  thankfully  adverting  to  the  munificent 
donations,  amounting  to  3,800/.,  which  they  have 
received  from  various  quarters  within  tbe  past  year. 
They  will  not  occupy  tbe  time  of  the  meeting  by 
reading  the  long  list  of  such  benefactions,  which 
will  be  contained  in  tbe  yearly  suteroent;  but  they 
wish  to  express  their  lively  gratitude  to  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen  Dowager  for  a  donation  of  800/., 
and  to  her  Uoyal  Highnem  the  Duchess  of  Glou¬ 
cester  fur  100/.  Nor  can  they  refrain  from  record¬ 
ing  a  second  donation  of  800/  from  his  Grace  tbe 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  And  they  trust  they 
may  be  allowed  to  mention  another  sum,  not  on 
account  of  its  amount,  but  as  it  affords  an  example 
of  a  pious  sacrifice  to  devout  and  charitable  objects, 
whichcannot  be  too  highlyesteemtd  or  too  earnestly 
recommended  for  imitation:  it  is  a  donation  of  60/., 
being  part  of  160/.,  the  tithe  of  a  layman’s  profes¬ 
sional  income  for  1841,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bishop  of  London. — Last  Report  of  the  Society. 

The  consecration  of  Christ  Church  at  Ardsley, 
near  Barnsley,  constructed  under  tbe  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Moffatt,  of  Doncaster, 
took  place  on  the  7tb  of  June  last.  It  was  erected 
by  voluntary  subscription,  with  the  exception  of 200/ 
from  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  ofChurches 
and  Chapels.  John  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  of  Ardsley 
House,  generously  contributed  the  sum  of  400/ 
towards  the  erection  ;  Sir  George  Wombwell  gave 
the  ground  for  the  site ;  George  Maude,  Esq.,  of 
Middlewood,  has  given  90/ towards  the  endowment; 
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the  Pastoral- Aid  Society  have  agreed  to  give  501. 
a  year  towards  a  stipend  for  the  minister,  and  the 
vicar  of  Darfield  will  contribute  the  remainder. 
The  church  will  accommodate  500.  It  is  66  feet 
long,  38  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high,  with  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end.  The  style  is  Norman,  plain  and 
simple.  The  west  end  is  furnished  at  the  top  with 
a  belfry.  It  is  built  about  the  centre  of  the  village, 
on  a  gentle  ascent  at  the  left  side  of  the  road  to¬ 
wards  Barnsley.  The  churchyard  presents  a  fine 
view  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Hoyland,  and 
of  the  busy  manufacturing  town  of  Barnsley,  which 
is  about  two  miles  distant.  The  church  was  built 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Waring,  of  Goldthorpe, 
and  has  now  been  used  for  divine  service  for  about 
twelve  months.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  was  930/. ;  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
cost  of  the  churchyard-walls,  the  fitting-up,  bells, 
&c.,  the  total  expense  amounts  to  1250/. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  elegant  little  church 
which  has  recently  been  erected  at  Clifford,  in  the 
parish  of  Bramham,  was  consecrated  by  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  whose  province  and  dio¬ 
cese  the  parish  is  situated.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hook, 
vicar  of  Leeds,  preached  the  consecration-sermon. 
There  was  a  very  numerous  attendance  of  the 
clergy,  who  in  their  robes  received  his  grace  at  the 
entrance  of  the  churchyard,  and  escorted  him  to 
the  vestry  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church, 
where  the  archbishop  put  on  the  episcopal  robes. 
The  site  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  which  con¬ 
tains  about  three  roods,  was  given  by  George  Lane 
Fox,  Esq.,  who  also  presented  1000/.  towards  the 
endowment ;  and  we  understand  that,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  given  100/.  in  liquidation  of  the  cost  of  erecting 
the  church,  he  has  promised  to  give  500/.  towards 
the  erection  of  a  parsonage-house.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  Christ  Church  have  also  given  200/.  in 
order  to  meet  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne  in  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the'^ndowment;  and  by  the  conse¬ 
cration-deed,  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
pew-rents  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church. 

Diocbse  of  Chester. — Erehsiatlical  Slalitlics, 
1831-1841.> 
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IChethlre.Stc.*  358,( 
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I  Aggregate... .11,796, ( 


426,000  1,17  !  197  8.'),96.'i' 
1,780,000  393  1 496  284.378{ 


Increatr  in  the  Ten  I'eart, 
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No. 
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93,039 


Cheshire,  &c. 
Lancash.,  See. 


Present  proportiim  of  sittings  to  whole  pupulation- 


26. 81, 27  per  cent  respoetivcly. 

Although  the  above  shews  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  providing  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  population,  church-accommodation  having 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  population, 
yet  there  is  a  fearful  deficiency  both  of  church-sit- 
I  From  Notes  of  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese,  May,  1842. 


tings  and  of  clergy.  This  will  be  still  more  mani¬ 
fest  by  the  statistics  of  the  following  principal  towns 
and  parishes,  viz. : — 


I  Macclesfield . 

Stockport  and  vicinity 

[  Chcadle . 

I  Congletun . 

LivcrpooI.Birkenhead, 

I  and  vicinitv . 

I  Manchester,  Alford, 

and  vicinity . 

j  Preston . 

Heywood . 

ChoriM' . 

,  West  Derby . 

St.  Helens . 

Oldham  . 

Bolton  . 

Kochdale . 

Blackburn  . 

Whalley  . 

Todmorden . 

Wigan  . 

Deane  . 

Bury  . 


Twenty  towns,  &c. . . 
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Taking  1  in  3,  or  33  per  cent,  as  the  least  pro¬ 
per  amount  of  church-accommodation,  and  1  to  2000 
souls  as  the  least  proper  supply  of  clergy  for  effi¬ 
cient  pastoral  care  ;  this  shews  an  aggregate  defi¬ 
ciency  of  227,161  church-sittings,  and  of  372  clergy¬ 
men,  in  these  20  towns  and  parishes  ;  and  in  some 
cases,  especially  near  Stockport,  Manchester,  and 
Todmorden,  there  are  outlying  townships  and  ham¬ 
lets  of  1500  to  5500  destitute  of  churches. 

Progreu  nf  t^urch-Buihling,  1801-1841— C^urcAn. 
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Comparative  Liberality  of  Churchmen  and  Ditien- 
ten.  —  Collections  have  lately  been  made  at  the 
churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses  in  Bath,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  Bath  Hospital.  From  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sum  collected,  it  is  found  that  while 
the  meeting-houses  only  contributed  88/.  19t.  4i/., 
the  churches  contributed  365/.  98.  &d. !  The  two 
Wesleyan  meeting-houses  are  very  large  indeed, 
but  two  of  them  contributed  only  the  paltry  sum  of 
9/.  5i.  8</. !  Surely  the  poor  of  Bath  will  readily 
see  whether  Churchmen  or  Dissenters  are  their  best 
friends. 

TO  COUKE.STONDENT.'t. 

The  Ijidf't  ll'rlt  in  our  next  Nuniln'r;  in  which,  iln), 
the  papers  on  Enytuh  Itislory  will  Ik>  continuetl. 

LON  rXlN : 
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selleis  in  Town  and  Country. 
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